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Events of the Géleck. 


—— ee 


BritisH opinion will be slow to try to fix Irish 
opinion for or against the Government’s new scheme of 
“settlement,” and it has in any case little power of 
influencing it. But after Mr. Redmond’s declaration 
we can assume the Nationalists’ rejection of the plan 
for cutting the six Ulster counties out of Home 
Rule for five years certain. There is no prospect 
of obtaining a majority for inclusion, for the Ulster 
delegation to the Council would always vote against 
it. The scheme is, therefore, one of naked partition, 
and neither Nationalism nor Sinn Fein can bs ex- 
pected to look at it. Rather more hopeful is the 
suggestion to summon a Convention of Irishmen (not a 
Conference), to produce a scheme of self-government. 
This is in line with a proposal made in last week’s Nation, 
but it dees not go so far. We suggested that the Irish 
Parliament should be summoned for this purpose, and 
be treated, after the South African precedent, as a 
Constitution-maker. It is possible that here lies the way 
of progress. A new Bill is wanted, and such a Bill can 
only come from the united counsels of Irishmen. But it 
is clear that the Convention must be a fully empowered 
and representative body. Unfortunately, there seems 
to be little hope of such an issue. Mr. Redmond has 
declared himself against partition and for the Con- 
vention. The Irish Unionists characteristically accept 
partition and reject the Convention. If that is their 


decision, it stamps them as the enemies of Irish unity and 
an Irish settlement, and we shall be interested to see what 
the Government will do. 








WE deplore with all our heart the fact that great 
numbers of men engaged in industries vital to the 
nation are at present on strike; but we are not of those 
who believe that it is enough merely to deplore and to 
cajole or threaten the men into a resumption of work. 
We have reached a position in which the whole industrial 
policy of the Government must be overhauled if the 
settlement of the present dispute when it comes is to be 
anything more than a short-lived expedient to patch up 
peace till the next crisis arrives. Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
letter in the “ Times’’ of May 16th calls for changes 
which we have long urged upon the Government. He 
points out how the Munitions Acts and the Defence of 
the Realm Acts have engendered an atmosphere of 
suspicion, and, moreover, have deprived the regular 
leaders of the trade unions of all pretensions to authority 
or leadership. Repression has failed: the time has come 
to adopt a new policy and to take Labor into partnership 
in the work of production. No smaller change than this 
can retrieve the blunders which have been made. 

* * * 

TueEsE blunders are truly astounding. The Govern- 
ment has forced an issue simultaneously upon two 
questions, either of which, badly handled, would have 
been enough to set the country ablaze. In each case it 
has broken promises given to the trade unions, and done 
so in the manner calculated to provoke resent- 
ment. It will be remembered that last November 
illegal and promiscuous enlistment of skilled men by local 
recruiting officers, coupled with the bungling of the Man- 
Power Board, brought the country to the verge of a great 
industrial upheaval which was only averted by the 
granting of the trade-card scheme. That this scheme 
had faults no one can deny; but the right course was 
surely that of remedying the defects rather than casting 
it aside. The Government were seized with panic last 
November, and their later action provoked the very crisis 
which was so narrowly avoided six months ago. More- 
over, this crisis is very much more serious, because the 
Russian Revolution has stiffened Labor’s back all the 
world over. The only course for the Government now is 
that of acknowledging their blunder and giving back the 
trade-card scheme with a view to subsequent negotiations 
for its amendments on agreed lines. 

* * * 

In some of the strike areas, the dilution issue is at 
least as serious as the trade-card issue. Not once, but 
several times, notably in February, 1916, the Govern- 
ment pledged itself not to extend dilution to commercial 
work, and Mr. Lloyd George declared that such an exten- 
sion would mean the use of the Munitions Acts, not for the 
national benefit, but for the employers’ advantage. Yet 
in defiance of these explicit pledges, the Government 
introduced into Parliament a Bill to extend dilution to 
commercial work without securing agreement with at 
least five of the unions mainly concerned—that is, with 
unions including the vast majority of the men affected. 
Moreover, they tried to rush the Bill through the House, 
and, when challenged on the question whether the 
unions had agreed, Mr. Kellaway returned an answer 
which at least conveyed a wrong impression. We do not 
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say that dilution should not in some cases be extended 
to commercial work, provided that the fullest possible 
safeguards are assured ; but we do say that if pledges are 
to be broken, the Government should be frank about it, 
and that every attempt should be made to secure agree- 
ment with the unions concerned. The Government’s 
action is mainly attributable to folly rather than ill-will ; 
and their first step to undoing it must be to drop their 
policy of Penrhyn, and meet the men’s representatives 
in council. 
* * * 

Tue German Chancellor in his speech on Tuesday 
deliberately threw away a chance of bringing his country 
into line with the growing desire of all Europe for a 
constructive peace of conciliation. He refused to speak 
of Germany’s war-aims, and dissociated himself equally 
from the Socialists and the Junkers. His reasons were 
partly the general need of reserve, partly the critical 
military position, and partly the fact that the Entente 
on its side has not renounced its aims of conquest. Was 
Germany to come forward and say, “ We shall not touch 
a hair of your heads, but you who want our lives may, 
without any, risk, continue to try your luck’? He said 
only two things of any significance (1) that if Russia had 
really renounced her violent plans of conquest, she need 
not fear any demands which Germany would make upon 
her; and (2) that as to war aims he is at one with the 
supreme Army Command. Since he took shelter in this 
way behind Hindenburg, he evidently is more afraid of 
the Junkers than of the Socialists. That, however, may 
be interpreted in two ways—that the Junkers are the 
stronger party (which we doubt), or else that the 
Chancellor’s own position really is nearer to that of the 
Socialists. 

* * * 

Tne crisis of last week in Russia brought on by 
M. Miliukoff’s adherence to his schemes of annexation, 
had made untenable the relations between the Work- 
men’s Council and the Provisional Government as it 
stood. The Government cannot rule in its own right, and 
the Council is the only body with vitality enough to 
control it. There may for a moment have been some 
idea of reviving the Duma. It held an Extraordinary 
sitting by way of celebrating the anniversary of the 
first meeting of the first Duma, but it transacted no 
business, and disappeared once more after listening to 
some ornamental orations, and to a gloomy discourse 
on the military danger from M. Gutchkoff. Clearly the 
old unrepresentative Duma cannot be revived. After 
the failure of this experiment, the only hope lay in 
inducing the Workmen’s Council to take a share in the 
Government. M. Kerensky made a strong appeal to 
them, and urged that one man could not alone maintain 
the Socialist standpoint in a middle-class Cabinet. 
There was much hesitation, however. The Executive 
of the Council at first rejected the proposal by one vote, 
but the whole Council eventually approved it. The real 
issue in the detailed negotiations was whether M. 
Miliukoff should remain Foreign Minister. The Work- 
men’s Council wished him to take the portfolio of 
Education, but apparently he has preferred to resign 
altogether. So also has M. Gutchkoff, partly by way 
of protest against the anarchy in the army, and partly, 
no doubt, because he is unwilling to share in a Socialist- 
Radical] Cabinet. 

* * * 

THE new Coalition Cabinet is much more nearly a 
reflection of the real forces which made the Revolution. 
Prince Lvoff remains at its head, and if the first lists are 
accurate, it will contain nearly equal numbers of Liberals 
and Socialists. The Foreign Minister is M. Terestchenko, 
a Radical millionaire, and a notable patron of the arts. 
M. Kerensky takes over the difficult portfolio of War, 
and will have to deal at once with the resignation of 
General Brussiloff. From the Russian standpoint, one of 
the most important nominations is that of a Revolu- 
tionary Socialist, M. Tchernoff, to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. This party has always tried to keep in 
touch with native peasant ideas, rejects Marxism, and 
stands for the evolution of the village commune. The 





Ministries of Labor and Munitions go to Socialists, who | 


will have to deal with anxious questions of discipline in 
the factories. Evidently the Workmen’s Council does not 
intend to aliow itself to be weakened, for its President, 
M. Tchkeidze, remains at his post outside the Ministry. 
The Coalition in no way resembles the Allied Cabinets, 
which have been faintly diluted with a little Socialist 
coloring matter. It is, roughly, half-Socialist ; it has lost 
its Right Wing, and now speaks for a more or less united 
Left. 
* * a 

TueEsE changes evidently reflect the feeling of the 
whole revolutionary movemeut that anarchy is a danger, 
that a separate peace would be treachery, and that 
Russia must reorganize an effective military defence. 
In a manifesto the Workmen’s Council even insists that 
an occasional offensive may be the most effective defence. 
It is noteworthy that even Lenin and his group have 
declared against violent tactics at home and also 
against a separate peace. That ghost, one hopes, is 
finally laid. It looks as though Russia were now deter- 
mined to pull herself sharply together, after the first 
inevitable moments of disorganization. That this has 
been done by the revolutionary parties themselves is the 
best guarantee against a reaction. The programme of 
the reconstructed Cabinet is based on three points: 
(1) the unity of all the Allied Fronts; (2) the full con- 
fidence of revolutionary democracy in a reconstructed 
Cabinet ; and (3) full powers for the Government. This 
last point seems almost negatived by a later condition 
of the Workmen’s Council—that which calls for a 
Socialist Minister in liaison with the Council. The 
Cabinet hesitates to accept the formula of the Work- 
men’s Council (an early peace without annexations or 
indemnities) as adequate, preferring the definition of its 
own Note (no conquests, but the full recovery of Russia). 
There is here only a verbal difference. The removal of 
M. Miliukoff from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
proof enough that Imperialism has been finally 
abandoned. 

* * * 

Tue struggle in France has centred round Roeux 
and Bullecourt. At the latter spot the Australians have 
secured a lodgment in the Hindenburg line near its 
junction with the Drocourt-Queant switch line. There 
has been no more bitter fighting anywhere on the 
Western Front than at this point, for apart from the 
importance of Bullecourt for the reason given, it also 
guards the approach to the last observation position in 
this area, west of Douai. The counter-attacks have been 
almost continual; but the British positions have not 
only been maintained. They have been improved, and 
heavy losses have been inflicted upon the enemy. On 
Saturday alone 700 prisoners were taken. The capture 
of Roeux village was completed on Monday. The 
importance of this success may be gathered from the fact 
that it has been the centre of thirty days’ struggle. On 
the second day of the Vimy Ridge battle we secured 
Fampoux, a mile to the west. But Roeux is the 
approach to Plouvain, which taken, Greenland Hill 
could no longer be held. As this is the last command- 
ing observation position on the north, and not only 
overlooks the Drocourt-Queant switch line, but also the 
whole of the country right up to Douai, there is every 
reason for the obstinate fighting which has at length 
given us possession of Roeux. Hindenburg’s strategic 
reserve is being more and more used up in the necessary 
defensive though he formed it for an offensive counter- 
stroke. 

* * * 

Tue Italian front, which has now waked to action, 
is comparable to no other fighting area in the whole field 
of war. It is everywhere confronted by the strongest 
natural obstacles. The sector which General Cadorna has 
chosen for his offensive is that on which he has already 
delivered four blows. From Tolmino to the sea the 
Isonzo imposes its winding course between the Italians 
and Trieste. But it is not merely the water of the river 
that opposes the advance. The Austrians have built line 
after line of defensive positions in the hill country that 
so admirably assists defensive action. The Carso on the 
lower part of the Isonzo front is caved and galleried 
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almost perfectly for the purposes of an army which 
wishes to oppose an advance from the west. Yet the 
Italians in their four offensives have carried Gorizia and 
the whole of the western part of the Carso. The new 
offensive which began on Monday after a severe bombard- 
ment included a much greater stretch of country than 
before. From Tolmino to the sea the whole line is in 
motion, and though the advance was most noticeable on 
the Carso sector at first, the progress is most marked now 
north of Gorizia. In this part of the front the Italians 
have now established themselves on the wooded heights 
on the Eastern bank of the Isonzo for a considerable 
distance, and they have taken over 4,000 prisoners. 
Numerous counter-attacks have already been delivered 
by the Austrians, and there can be no doubt that heavy 
losses have been inflicted on them by the artillery which 
long ago had reached a high state of efficiency. It is 
probable that Cadorna has not yet fully shown his hand. 


* x 


THE submarine campaign has called forth some 
strange expedients. One of them announced this week 
is the convoy of ships into harbor by slow-moving, 
heavily-armed seaplanes. The advantage of such tactics 
is obvious, and there are other ways in which seaplanes 
can be usefully employed against the German submarines. 
There has clearly been a quickening of attention in the 
question, and the results of the last week show so great a 
change that we are probably justified in deducing the 
presence of some modifying factors. Since the records 
have been published only one week has seen fewer vessels 
attacked, and only one has registered fewer sinkings. 
The respective numbers last week were 39 and 22. It 
would be perfectly easy for some one at the Admiralty to 
discover when the variations in the weekly figures are 
due to some special factor and when merely to chance, 
and we trust that this is being done. The presence of a 
flotilla of United States destroyers is a considerable help, 
and Rear-Admiral Sims is an offieer with a reputation. 


* * * 


THE crowded and influential meeting called by the 
League of Nations Society in the Central Hall at 
Westminster makes a moral landmark in the history of 
the war. Lord Bryce was in the chair, and the resolution 
was moved by General Smuts, and seconded by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. General Smuts, in a 
remarkably able speech, protested against a fatalistic 
view of war. It is the creation of human intelligence and 
human stupidity. He believed that the will to make an 
enduring peace would be dominant at the settlement, 
and that the soldiers, above all others, would insist on it. 
The golden moment for making a League of Nations 
would be at the conclusion of this war. He spoke firmly 
against any conservative organization designed to stereo- 
type the status quo: the structure of the League must 
prepare for the continuous need of change in the world. 
He urged the setting up of an Anglo-American Com- 
mittee to draft a scheme—a good idea; but why exclude 
France and Russia? Lord Buckmaster, in a particularly 
helpful speech, dwelt on the need of enlisting the better 
gifts of the German nation in the service of our common 
civilization, and urged that the League will fail unless it 
includes Germany. With Lord Hugh Cecil’s fine pro- 
nouncement for an international reading of Christian 
morality we deal elsewhere. 


* * ” 


Tue debate of Wednesday initiated by Mr. Snowden 
and his group on our war-aims drew from Lord Robert 
Cecil a reply which came slightly nearer to a moderate 
statement of the Entente’s position than any utterance 
which has yet come from the Front Bench. The 
amendment (on which no vote was taken) asked our 
Government to join with Russia in repudiating 
“imperialistic conquests,’’ and in re-stating the Allied 
terms. Mr. Lees Smith, in his seconding speech, made 
it clear that what his group desires is not a status quo 
peace, but the repudiation of imperialistic aims. Really 
the best definition of the Socialist formula has been 
given by Herr Scheidemann, who explained that “ no 
annexation ’’’ need not mean “ no territorial changes,”’ 





but rather an understanding to make any necessary 
changes by consent and mutual concession. 
~ + 7 


Lorp Ropert Ceci played adroitly on the 
ambiguity of the formula “ no annexation,” reciting case 
after case in which the principle of nationality or 
humanity called for some change. As to Armenia there 
is no dispute, and Arabia has achieved independence. 
We do not follow him so readily about Syria. Admitting 
the famine and the mortality there, was it caused by the 
Turks or by locusts and the blockade? If the Arabs of 
Syria want a change, it is not annexation by a Western 
Power, but Home Rule. As to Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
and the extravagant Italian claim to Smyrna, Aidin, 
Konia, and Adana, he was silent. These clearly are 
Imperialistic conquests. He argued that for the sake of 
the natives the Germans must not return to their 
colonies, but he did not make this an unalterable condi- 
tion of peace. He thought “no peace with the Hohen- 
zollerns ’’ an imprudent formula. He suggested, without 
quite affirming, the milder reading of the Allied Note 
as to Austria, and seemed to disclaim the interpretation 
of dismemberment. As for initiating negotiations, it was 
for the Germans, who began the war, to make the first 
move. He concluded with a warm recommendation of 
the idea of a League of Nations. 

* * * 


THis speech was very far from echoing the great 
impulse that has come from Russia. A dead-weight of 
Imperialism remains. Even less satisfactory was Mr. 
Asquith’s attempt to define legitimate annexations. He 
would annex (1) to relieve oppressed populations, (2) to 
unite sundered races, even when there is little or no 
oppression (as in the Trentino), and (3) to attain strate- 
gical security. This really does not help us to a policy. 
How does it bear on Alsace-Lorraine? This last point is 
uncomfortably like Prussianism. Is it then to a peace 
resting on material guarantees that we are looking? Ifthat 
is the way to be secure, then the victory of one side means 
that the other cannot be or feel secure. We are back in 
the atmosphere of “ scientific frontiers,” and involved in 
an endless process. We go to Egypt to secure India, and 
then to Palestine to secure Egypt. So step by step each 
annexation leads to another. We are not sure whether 
Mr. Asquith was justifying the Italian claim to Dalmatia, 
or the British claims to Palestine and Mesopotamia. In 
any event one claim of this kind invites endless claims. 
If we for strategical reasons seize a part of Turkey, then 
Italy and France must be given their share also, for which 
not even a strategical justification can be pleaded. For 
our part, “no Imperialistic (to which we now add no 
strategical) annexations’’ seems to us the true formula 
of a good peace. 


* * 7 


Mr. Water Lone, on Tuesday, briefly introduced 
the Franchise Bill, under the ten minutes’ rule. Its 
text is simply a close and literal rendering into legal 
language of the resolutions of the Speaker’s Conference. 
The doubtful point in these resolutions as to the age of 
qualification for women, is settled by fixing it at thirty. 
Mr. Long repeated what was already understood, that 
the clauses dealing with woman suffrage and proportional 
representation are to be left to the free vote of the House 
We have never been able to understand what is the case 
for dealing in this way with proportional representa- 
tion, for it was adopted unanimously by the Conference, 
and was an integral part of the compromise. While 
the Government takes no responsibility for these clauses, 
it insists, none the less, that they must be passed, if at 
all, exactly as they stand. It follows that any attempt 
to widen or improve them would wreck them. That is 
hardly a defensible attitude, especially as Mr. Long did 
not even undertake to stand by these clauses in the 
Lords if they are carried in the Commons. He 
announced that a Boundary Commission has already 
been set up (for England under the Speaker) to arrange 
the re-distribution of constituencies. Woman Suffrage, 
we imagine, is safe, but the Bill will be badly lamed if 
the party caucuses succeed in defeating proportional 
representation. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE PEACE OF THE PEOPLES. 


“To-day’s fighting here has begun the story of 
blood all over again. It has piled new dead on old 
dead. It has refilled the cup of agony which has over- 
flowed round these heaps of brickwork and tattered 
timbers.”—Mr. Philip Gibbs’s Despatch from the Front, 
May 16th 


THERE must be many readers of the German Chancellor’s 
speech in the Reichstag who will conclude from it that 
it is the fate of Europe to be in the hands of a statesman- 
ship which neither thinks nor feels for her. The third 
year of this war of nations draws to an ensanguined close, 
General Smuts, who has access to authoritative figures, 
declares that it has already yielded a sacrifice of eight 
million youths. Not the soldiers alone stand in 
peril of their lives. The world is in danger. 
Famine and its sister Disease visibly threaten the 
populations whose workers have been withdrawn 
from their natural task of combating these enemies 
of society. Nor is man faced with material foes alone. A 
spiritual disaster has overtaken Europe. Her leading 
politicians are preparing a prolonged dissension of her 
most powerful national elements, and with it the 
destruction of the system of faith and morals which 
should unite them. From al] deep concern for the 
distress which has thus fallen upon the world, that 
class of men from whom relief should come seem, 
with one notable exception, to be exempt. Herr von 
Bethmann. Hollweg had a chance of declaring, in 
harmony, we believe, with the minds of the German 
armies and civilians and of the majority of the people 
of all the belligerent nations, that the peace to which he 
looked was a peace of true settlement. He has failed 
his people and the world. The Chancellor did 
indeed decline to announce a rival policy of annexa- 
tions ; and he based his reticence on our refusal and that 
of France to abandon ‘‘ excessive aims of conquest or 
economic destruction.’’ That reflection touches those 
parties or Governments among our Allies, and those 
alone, which associate themselves with the policy of the 
economic boycott and the pursuit of separate territorial 
advantage for their country or Empire. We are not 
of such a party, and we believe that if the pursuit of an 
aggressive peace could be isolated from all the other 
problems of the war, and contrasted with its true 
alternative, that of a reorganized international] society, 
it would be decisively rejected on a vote of all the 
belligerent peoples. 

But even if Allied statesmanship halts in its 
mind or faces the wrong goal, that is no relief 
for the Chancellor’s soul. Germany is the grand 
aggressor of this war. She has destroyed three free 
European nationalities, her soldiers stand on their soil, 
and mishandle the lives of their citizens, and her states- 
men have not relinquished the politics of aggrandizement 
which these physical actions cover. The European 
situation changes from the moment when that moral 
withdrawal is signalled from Berlin. We are not fixed 
to a peace based on status quo ante bellum, for that, as we 


argue in detail elsewhere, is incompatible with a 
true re-settlement of human society. We rather 
adopt the formula of General Smuts at the 


Parliamentary banquet, that we have not fought for 
‘material gain or territory,’’ but for “security in the 
future,’’ and we would apply it to the entire theatre of 
the war, European and extra-European. The vital ques- 
tion is the spirit rather than the form of thesettlement. 
“T am convinced,’”’ said Herr Scheidemann in the 
Reichstag on Tuesday, “that no peace can be concluded 
without an alteration of frontiers, but that must be 
arranged by mutual] understanding. Long live peace and 
a free Europe!’’ There, in our view, lies the touchstone 
of the hour. Agreement: is everything; everything for 
nationality, everything for security, and therefore 
everything for peace. 

It is when we examine the alternative view of a 











peace for conquest that we merely envisage a panorama 
of ruin. Conquest for what? And what after conquest? 
Germany “ conquers’’ Belgium, and thereupon opens an 
interminable war with England and France, which, 
with the eventual aid of America, and with her exclusion 
from maritime trade and from access to the materials of 
manufacture, entails her destruction as a Great Power. 
Britain “ conquers’’ the Germanic colénies, conquers 
Mesopotamia, absorbs all these territories and a part of 
Persia with her Empire; France takes Syria, as well as 
Alsace-Lorraine; Austria is dismembered and divided 
between Italy and an independent kingdom or two, 
compacted of her Slav nationalities and their minority 
elements; Germany loses the valley of the Moselle to 
France, Schleswig to Denmark, her fleet to England. 
Has peace therefore descended on Europe? By no 
means. The great German block reforms itself, takes in 
German Austria, prepares in secrecy for a new submarine 
campaign. Given a dictated peace and a Europe 
governed by fear and ill-will, and these conditions must 
occur. The defeat of the submarine campaign cannot 
avert them any more than its victory would stay the 
preparation of our own revanche. The danger to Europe 
thus lies in a state of mind, in which the governing forces 
will prepare a total collapse of the social order through 
their failure to use in time the material available for re- 
establishing it. 

Now this failure was excusable so long as no alter- 
native existed to the construction of a new, tremulous 
balance of physical forces to replace the old. But in its 
worst distresses, the world has never been destitute 
of saving elements; and since the war began, society 
has received afresh this ancient promise of God. It 
has come through the American intervention and the 
Russian Revolution. It is moving visibly through the 
entire European proletariat—German, Austrian, French, 
and British—and we have its first impact in responsible 
statesmanship in such speeches as those of General 
Smuts, Lord Hugh Cecil, and Lord Buckmaster. The 
fire is kindled ; in a few weeks or months it will run from 
shore to shore and destroy the entire resisting fabric of 
ambition and purely nationalistic interest. When 
America says, through Mr. Wilson, that it desires 
“neither conquest nor advantage,’’ and Russia declares, 
through the cautious phrases of her Provisional 
Government, that her aims are not those of ‘ domina- 
tion,’ and through the clearer voice of her people 
that she is for a defensive war and a peace “ without 
annexations,’’ the signal has been given for a 
re-orientation of British policy. Unless Germany refuses 
to satisfy the ensuing and universal passion for security, 
England, hitherto the moderating force in Europe, 
cannot stand for a continuance of the war beyond the 
point at which her existence is assured, and her engage- 
ments of honor to France and Belgium have been 
amply fulfilled. That is, and must be, the limit of 
our intervention. It is not even our choice; for unless 
we think to destroy Germany alone, the terms of Mr. 
Wilson’s participation in this gigantic enterprise, the 
limits of his power to maintain America’s association 
with it, the necessity under which the Russian Revolu- 
tionists lie of restoring their neglected heritage, all 
demand a return to the policy of settlement based 
on a new international order. It is clear that, failing 
this conception, no power but that of mutual destruction 
remains to either of the embattled forces. Germany has 
not won; her power of forcing an aggressive settle- 
ment departed with the Battle of the Marne, and has 
never returned to her--we do not gather from the 
Chancellor’s speech that she retains the hope of 
imposing it. Our own Alliance is equally disabled from 
realizing the dream of subjugation, the imposition on 
Europe of an anti-Teutonic order. Visibly the time 
for reconstructing Europe approaches; inevitably it 


rests on a common offering of repentance and 
restitution. 

Now there is one clear means to that end. Lord 
Robert Cecil failed to restate the aims of British 


diplomacy, though he did, we think, sensibly ameliorate 
their expression, because it is not in the power of states- 
meu to act alone, and they have discouraged the 
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force of rescue and moral restoration. That force 
is the public opinion of Europe, expressed in the main 
through its proletariat, who are the soldiers, though 
not the directors, of this war. We are not particularly 
in love with the method of the Stockholm Conference. 
We do not know that the time is ripe for a direct 
meeting of Socialists chosen from among the belligerent 
ranks. That would be an emotional and also a danger- 
ous hour, and we incline, therefore, to our own 
suggestion, and that of M. Vandervelde, that it would be 
better to concert a preliminary gathering of neutrals 
with the power of convoking and examining the Socialist 
deputations which represent the Entente and the Central 
Alliance. But we see no German “ trap’’ in the very 
simple and natural machinery of the Conference, and if 
there were, we should still doubt the wisdom of 
refusing a debate which does not compromise our 
own Socialists or 


involve their Government. The 
invitation came from the Dutch Socialists, to 
whom, after the German violation, the Belgians 


transferred the central business of the International. 
The President of the Conference would have been Mr. 
Branting, the leader of the Swedish Socialists, a warm 
friend of the Allies, a man of European repu- 
tation, and with a real gift of statesmanship. But 
for the moment, the idea of the Stockholm Confer- 
ence recedes, and is replaced by the Russian pro- 
posal of a Socialist Conference of all the European 
countries, neutral and belligerent. This scheme comes 
from the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, 
and a British refusal to co-operate would be a breach 
with the governing force in Russian democracy. It 
would thus be in effect a re-definition of our terms as 
being so incompatible with the unaggressive aims of the 
Russian people that we must even boycott a free debate 
on them among European Socialists. This would 
never do. It is not that European statesmanship 
is in a state of mental activity; it is, on the contrary, 
so inert as to require a specially delicate seismograph to 
record its faintest movement. But there is a living and 
growing force in the world which the democratic 
thinker was wont to regard as the will of God, and which 
is indeed the chief visible token of His presence in this 
distracted sphere. It cannot be arrested. The only choice 
of Governments will be to turn it on itself and on them, 
or to let it flow into the gathering stream of inter- 
nationalism. 





THE TRUE REMEDY FOR THE WAR. 


THERE have been few events in this country since the 
war began so hopeful as Monday’s demonstration in 
favor of the idea of a League of Nations, and at this 
meeting there was nothing more significant than Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s speech. He is one of the few men in our 
public life whose political thinking rests on a clear-cut 
philosophy. His reading of Conservatism is based on 
Burke, and of Burke one thinks in this connection as the 
man whose vehement scorn and memorable phrases did 
much to delay among our forefathers the adoption of the 
international ideals which the reformers of the French 
Revolution practised and preached. ‘ Universal bene- 
volence ’’ is a motto which has for our intellectual senses 
a faintly musty flavor, and associations which provoke a 
smile. It was none the less the essence of this doctrine 
which the foremost of Burke’s Conservative disciples 
proclaimed this week as the great lesson of the war. 
There is really little more that need be said about war 
and the way of escape from war than was contained in 
his terse and eloquent speech. The real source of war 
is, as he put it, “ the feeling that we owe boundless 
devotion to our own country, and nothing whatever to 
any country but our own.’’ The escape from this 
nationalism can come only from the perception that it 
involves a suspense of the moral law, and from the 
realization that ‘‘ there is something higher than loyalty 
to country—namely, an obligation to the interests of all 
.mankind.’’ We are sure that Lord Hugh Cecil was right 
when he insisted that this is the true teaching of Catholic 





Christianity, and that Dante’s ideal of the Papacy has 
here common ground with Quaker doctrine and with 
Tolstoy’s Christian anarchism. 

The starting-point of all Burke’s eloquent fury was, 
however, precisely this claim, made by the Nonconformist 
Radical, Dr. Price, in his famous “ Revolution ’”’ 
sermon, that Christ’s teaching is a condemnation of 
absolute patriotism. The world moves very slowly, and 
once more in an epoch of universal war, we are facing the 
idea, and on the whole adopting it, which might have 
saved the world four generations back. The German 
idea of the national State was peculiar only in working 
out the implications of all nationalism with ruthless 
logic. Erect the idea of nationality into a moral 
absolute, and declare that men owe allegiance to nothing 
higher, and it follows that neither treaties nor scruples 
can bind the national State where they seem to conflict 
with its interests. One might be able to show that, even 
on these premises, the violation of Belgium was 
inexpedient and stupid, but one could not assert that it 
was morally wrong. Morality can begin in international 
life, only where the idea of an exclusive patriotism ends. 
We who stand for a notion of morality which condemns 
this Prussian nationalism, are driven by our protests to 
a positive and constructive position. Because we have 
realized that ‘‘ patriotism is not enough,’’ we must go 
on to create the international society. 

The speeches at this memorable meeting revealed a 
measure of agreement from which we shall be able to 
work. The scheme devised by the American and British 
societies for compulsory conciliation or arbitration, and 
for the enforcement of a moratorium from war until 
these processes have been tried, is the indispensable basis 
of any advance. Our problem, however, is much larger 
than the working out of this mechanism in detail. 
General Smuts, who is not the first able soldier whom a 
long experience of war has converted into a constructive 
pacifist, insisted very firmly that the golden moment for 
realizing the scheme of a League of Nations will be at 
the settlement of this war. He saw, as we all see, the 
difficulties of acting while hates are rampant, and the 
mind of civilization is penetrated by the idea of force. We 
have to choose, however, on which principle we shall base 
our hopes of security. One way is to weaken the enemy 
to the fullest limits of our power, to disarm him and to 
arm ourselves, to break his coalition, and cement our own, 
to strike at his wealth and his industry, to load him with 
burdens, and surround him with boycotts and prohibi- 
tions. That might give us a temporary security, at the 
cost of colossal slaughter to-day, a burdensome armed 
peace to-morrow, and on the day after to-morrow a 
renewal of the strife. The other principle is to attempt 
to make a world in which every fruitful force will find 
scope for its satisfaction, in which conciliation will 
prevent the working of corroding wrongs and thwarted 
ambitions, in which the forces of all shall be available for 
the protection of each, and the common statesmanship of 
the nations shall make by consent changes im the world, 
as changes are due. Between these principles we must 
choose, and our choice must be consciously made before 
the hour of settlement is reached. We cannot mix the 
two solutions; they are absolutely incompatible. A 
patchwork peace, which tried to combine conquests and 
vengeance with a tinge of idealism, would give us neither 
security for the moment nor hope for the future. 

Lord Buckmaster saw the crux of the problem 
clearly when he insisted that the League of Nations will 
fail unless Germany is included in it. Without her we 
might have a big defensive alliance, but it would be a 
league of combat and not a league of peace. If con 
ciliation is to be our principle for the future, our task 
is not so much to set up conciliation with our friends- 
that is never difficult——it is to make possible a common 
life with our present enemies. If our obligation is, in 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s words, “to the interests of all 
mankind,’’ then we must bear in mind Lord Buck- 
master’s reminder that the great qualities of the 
German nation may be used for ‘the protection and 
development of humanity.”’ If we hope to include the 
German nation in the League, there are two essential 
conditions which we must observe. The first of them 
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is that the settlement of the war itself, which the 
League will have to administer and guarantee, must be 
based on universal principles of justice. If it prescribes 
disarmament (as General Smuts urged that it must), it 
must disarm all alike. If it asserts the doctrine of 
nationality for Armenians and Serbians, it must not 
ignore it for Bulgarians, or even for Turks No less 
important is it that the whole framework and concep- 
tion of the League should provide for a continuous 
process of change and adaptation. General Smuts 
spoke strongly and well about the danger that the 
League might come to be a kind of Holy Alliance, 
forbidding change, and stereotyping the status quo. A 
conservative internationalism of that type could not 
outlast the first period of exhaustion that may follow 
the war. Growing nations with vital energies demand 
changes in the world, and a League formed to repress 
them would be a sin against life itself. It was the 
tendency to think of peace as a state of repose, which 
partly underlay the disposition of the Germans to 
reject internationalism. Theirs was a comparatively 
young Empire: it had its way to make in the world, and 
it looked to force as the only means by which a virile 
people can extort change. If that must always be true, 
then an enduring peace would be a state of death. The 
League must be more than a mechanism for preventing 
war. It must be a concert for devising changes, adjust- 
ments, and adaptations in the world, so reasonable, so 
responsive, so authoritative, that nations which demand 
change will look to it confidently, precisely as classes 
which demand reform look to the Legislature in a 
progressive and democratic community. 

In the adoption of this international ideal, lies, we 
believe, the means of reconciling the big conflict of 
opinion which any close approach to the war-settlement 
discloses. On the one hand we have the Socialist demand 
which crystallizes in the formula, “ No conquests, no 
annexations.’’ The Socialist formula is right if it means 
that we must avoid all transferences of territory which 
register nothing but successful force. It is wrong if it 
means that we must debar ourselves from righting any 
population which found its allegiance irksome. The 
apparent contradiction may be solved, partly by intro- 
ducing the device of an honest plébiscite under neutral 
commissioners, age by grants of autonomy or by 
federalism, partly by arrangements which make any loss 
of territory dependent on concessions of other kinds 
elsewhere The more we hope to effect desirable 
and even essential changes for the benefit of 
submerged races in Europe, the more is it evident 
that, as the instructive debate on Mr. Snowden’s motion 
shows, we must steel our minds against the allurement 
of purely Imperialist conquests in Turkey and Africa. 
In these Colonial and Eastern regions lies the natural 
application of international co-operation. Russia, it 1s 
now certain, will lead the way in demanding an inter- 
national solution for the problem of Constantinople and 
the on Palestine, where we should al] wish to 
develop Zionist colonization, is another obvious field for 
the working out of this idea. It is expedient that some 
one Power should exercise the leadership and bear the 
chief responsibility for the guardianship of the neutral 
ized Straits and of a protected Palestine; that Power 
ought certainly to be the United States. In Africa, 
again, .here is much to be said for a comprehensive re- 
arrangement of spheres. Germany cannot be exc luded, 
if her great energies are for the future to be peacefully 
employed without the sense that she is thwarted and 

penned in,”’ but the allocation of an equatorial sphere 
to her must be subject to big mutual concessions of rights 
of way and freedom of trade. 

Save for the benefit of the remnant of the 
Armenian people, the doctrine of nationality cannot be 
invoked to favor a partition of Turkey. The proposal, 
for example, to assign the Smyrna-Aidin-Konia region 
to Italy would be equally distasteful to both elements of 
its population, the Turks and the Greeks. The Arabs 
of Syria have agitated for Home Rule: the answer to 
that demand is not annexation by France. Our gains 
in Mesopotamia may well be the basis of a demand fox 
conditiuns that will permit its development by irrigation 





and by Indian colonization. But they need not imply 
annexation, nor the exclusion of the capital enterprises 
of other Powers. It is against all these claims for the 
carrying-out of exclusive areas of exploitation that the 
Socialist demand “ No conquest’’ rightly strikes. We 
want a reasoned and moderate scheme of democratic 
changes in Europe. Every Imperialist pretension beyond 
Europe exhausts our power of bargaining, and applies 
it to ends remote from the idealistic purposes of the 
war. In these fields we must strive to rise above the 
simple promptings of nationalism. The test of our honest 
adoption of that broader morality of which Lord Hugh 
Cecil spoke will be our willingness to throw our gains 
into the common stock, and to apply them, not to our 
own imperial aggrandizement, but to the easing of the 
more difficult items of the common settlement. 





THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE. 


Wuat is the meaning of the munitions strikes? Most 
people, thinking of the trenches or their dead and wounded 
friends, are tooangry to reflect or toanalyze the situation ; 
but reflection is imperatively needed if this strike is to be 
the last, or if this phase of our life is to end in nothing 
more serious than a succession of strikes. More than ever 
is it necessary now to look at the facts closely, and to 
speak the truth plainly. 

When the war broke out, we urged in these columns 
that the cause for which this country had reluctantly but 
resolutely taken up arms was essentially the cause of 
democracy, and that if the Government trusted the 
nation, trusted the workmen, and threw itself on the 
spirit of a generous and freedom-loving people, the nation 
would respond to any demands that war might make upon. 
it. We had never waged a war in which the energies of 
the whole peop!e had been engaged, and this concentra- 
tion of purpose was only possible because the nation was 
generally convinced of the justice of the cause, and 
because the growth of democratic institutions had enabled 
the working classes to give organized help and to supply 
the needs of the Army by methods which men of British 
blood think so infinitely superior to the methods of 
bureaucracy. Can Mr. Lloyd George or Dr. Addison, or 
any. member of the War Council imagine this strike in 
the autumn of 1914? It is inconceivable. Let us ask 
ourselves, then, what has happened in the last two years 
to bring about so catastrophic a change in the temper of 
the working classes. The anewer is simple. As a conse- 
quence of one mistake after another, the workmen, no 
longer trusted by their rulers, have lost all faith in the 
Government, and the change in their relations has colored 
their view of the war itself, and of the demands made 
upon them in the name of the necessitiesof war. Atlast it 
has come to this, that in a nation which hates the methods 
of bureaucracy, those methods, in their worst forms, have 
become the normal means on which Ministers rely for 
prosecuting the war. Discussion is forbidden; com- 
munications are made difficult; secrecy is practised and 
enforced; espionage, with all its infinite and revolting 
dangers, has been re-introduced, after something like a 
century, into the workman’s life; promises have been 
broken, and Ministers have acted as if the workmen were 
become a different race from the fellow citizens who were 
co-operating two and a-half years ago in, a common and 
laudable duty to the cause of freedom. It was inevitable 
in a war on this scale that the spirit of the machine should 
enter in some degree into our public life, but an 
elementary statesmanship should have made Ministers 
take every opportunity of developing and strengthening 
the real resources of our power, and of keeping that spirit 
under contro] as far as possible. Some nations apparently 
act best under the stimulus of discipline, and others under 
the stimulus of freedom. To substitute the first for the 


second in the midst of a great war, in which the Govern- 
ment depends on the support of the mass of the nation, 
and in which, too, that support has been given without 
stint, is a hazardous process, as the nation is now learning 
to its cost 

For at bottum the cause of all the trouble is a state 
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of mind, and not a particular grievance. The work- 
people are suspicious and resentful. Everybody who is 
familiar with industrial life in these centres knows that 
Mr. Anderson’s speech in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Henry Bentinck’s courageous letter to the 
“ Times,’’ are quite accurate in their analyses. A wrong 
turn was taken at the very outset of the career of the 
Ministry of Munitions. We urged in these columns 
that the joint industrial committees, recently established, 
ought to be made the pivot of the industrial life and 
energy in the munition centres, whereas the Govern- 
ment insisted on the use of labor officers. This was 
unfortunately a symptom of the spirit in which the Act 
has been administered. To the outsider it may seem a 
small thing that a munitions firm can continue for 
weeks defying the Ministry and wronging the men. To 
the workman it is not a small matter, for it recalls to his 
mind a thousand grievances, real or imagined, which he 
or his friends have suffered at the hands of a Munitions 
Tribunal. To the outsider it may seem that such a 
question as that of “ leaving certificates ’’ is of trifling 
importance at a moment when almost the whole world 
is locked in a mortal conflict. To the workman it means 
just this: that he finds his whole life enveloped in a 
network of restrictions, and that gradually scarcely any 
element of freedom is left to him. To the outsider it 
may seem that the particular method of exempting men 
from military service known as the Trade-Card Scheme, 
is invidious, unjust as between skilled and unskilled 
men, and between this union and that, and that if a 
better method can be adopted, it is due to our soldiers 
that this method should be reformed. To the workman 
the method to be abandoned signifies that in one 
department, at any rate, that military control which 
seems a constant threat to the liberties of his class is held 
in check by his own organization. To the outsider it 
may seem that if the extension of dilution to private 
work can help us to find the resources for the war, he is 
a poor patriot who stands out against it. To the 
workman it looks as if the last safeguard against the 
destruction of his trade-union rights is to be swept 
away. To the outsider it seems natural that the 
Government, on finding its promises an obstacle to its 
prosecution of the war, should expect to be released. To 
the workman it seems that a Government which thinks 
so little of its promises is likely to exploit his weakness, 
when discovered, for other purposes than those of the 
war. And when a Government omits even the formality 
of asking the workman’s assent, and prefers to inform 
him that the promise no longer stands, with as little 
ceremony as a man might use in discontinuing an order 
to his tradesman, the workman comes to suspect that 
the power which the Government claims will be used 
with very little regard to his claims or needs. Let us 
add that the workpeople, who are scarcely aware of 
their several grievances, have been working for month 
after month at high pressure, that they are suffering 
from over-strain, that the objects of the war seem to 
them to be growing obscure, that the democratic ideals 
and temper of two years ago seem to be clouded, and 
that they have little confidence in many cases in their 
own representatives. For there has been a gradual 
shifting of power from the hierarchy to the shop 
steward, and a wise Government would have recognized 
in this fact all the greater need for caution. 

Nothing would be more discreditable, and nothing 
would be more disastrous, than a failure to support our 
armies in the field with a state of smothered civil war 
at home. Yet either of these calamities is possible, 
whatever happens on this particular occasion, if we do 
not have a change of method and temper. Let the 
Government try to restore the earlier relationship. Let 
them tell the public how the war stands and what are its 
aims. Let them get rid of this atmosphere of mistrust, 
and abolish the method and institutions that develop it. 
Let them begin by abandoning once and for all the hate- 
ful secret service system, which has done such infinite 
harm in the industrial centres. Let them realize that 
no gain of time compensates for the loss of confidence, 
and that they cannot carry the munitions workpeople 
with them if they are always acting over their heads. 





The advantages of dilution are counterbalanced by the 
loss of energy and goodwill, and it would be better to 
amend the new Bill radically than to force it on hostile 
workpeople. Let the Government find out, not from the 
leaders in London, but from the centres themselves, in 
what way these measures can be adopted to secure the men 
from victimization or the danger of losing their trade 
union rights. 





OUR “PATRIOT” PRESS. 


“A man of distinction said the other day that in 
this war he put the weight of the military factor about 
25 per cent. ; the remaining 75 per cent., not being of 
a purely military nature, and made up of many things, 
such as agriculture, shipping, food, diplomacy.”—wSir 
William Robertson at the Press Fund Dinner. 


We take the above statement of the Chief of the General 
Staff as a timely reminder that in this war of nations 
for issues that are greater than any one of them, the 
prescription of victory is a more complex thing than is 
generally thought. From the beginning there is 
nothing which has stood in the path of the belligerents 
so persistently as the mechanist conception of war. We 
have been told time after time that munitions will 
decide the struggle, and we have come to believe it 
Although the suggestion is fundamentally wrong, 
nothing has been easier to believe; for once admit it, 
and the need for an intelligent use of our resources fades 
away. And thus it comes about that in this thirty- 
fourth month of the war we are beginning to reorganize 
the Admiralty, and to concern ourselves seriously with 
a problem that should never have arisen. We have 
piled up artillery and munitions, we have built huge 
floating forts ; but we have failed to realize that machines 
cannot either win or lose the war. No concentration 
upon the creation of machines will ever absolve us from 
the imperative need of studying how to use them. On 
the contrary, the very fact that the war has tended to 
drift towards the multiplication and magnification of 
machines makes the function of direction and control 
more and more imperative and decisive. Yet we have 
become obsessed with the mechanist side of the war to 
such an extent that not only have we neglected the study 
of how best to make these instruments subserve our one 
and only purpose, but we have even come to forget or 
overlook the precise effect they should produce. The 
true incidence of the blockade is not upon the sustenance 
of peoples so much as upon their spirit. We seem to 
think that it has failed if it has not starved the enemy, 
whereas we should have known from the beginning that 
it would be almost impossible to starve nations with such 
vast areas, resources, and organizations as the Germans, 
Austrians, and Turks. The blockade, like the war 
generally, has its most important rdle in the attrition 
of the war-spirit, and when we realize this, we are 
prepared to appreciate the fact that the armies are 
merely the small spear-head on a vast civilian shaft, and 
if this should waver or fail the 
miscarry. 

A little bewilderment is natural at this point. For 
if the non-military side of the war is of such importance 
we should expect statesmen to take some thought about 
it. We should expect to see some attention paid to the 
care of the civilian side of the machine. And yet, on the 
contrary, we find men worked until their spirit is almost 
broken in an atmosphere of panic, suspicion, and mis- 
trust. We are almost persuaded that we are at our last 
gasp, only to be told that we are in a secure position. 
Then follow more warnings, to be toned down by more 
disclaimers. Almost from the beginning of the war we 
have had our ears filled with cries of “ shirkers,’’ “ funk 
holes,’’ “ Cuthberts,’’ and any other vulgarity that the 
“patriot ’’ editor can invent. It is not very clear 
whether this treatment is meant to hearten us or our 
Allies, or to dishearten our enemy. But if half the 
epithets were deserved we should not only merit defeat ; 
we should achieve it. The latest of these cries is that 
food is being wasted. ‘“ Despite all orders, bread and 
other foodstuffs are still being wasted most recklessly,’’ 
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says the “ Daily Mail.’’ We wonder if any enemy could 
have struck so clever and successful a blow against the 
Allies. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the evil effects 
of such a statement, not only in this country, but in 
those of the Allies, and even of the enemy. What can 
dishearten our Allies so much in their much greater 
shortage of foodstuffs than to be told that food is being 
recklessly wasted here? And is there any wonder that 
Germany is carrying her people over the most difficult 
period of the war by statements taken from our Press to 
the effect that food is terribly scarce, and that even the 
supplies we have are wasted ? 

We can discern the same campaign in the “ Times.”’ 
We are informed that there are six million German 
soldiers, and the statement is used to extort another half 
a million troops. What effect is such a campaign supposed 
to have in this country and in Germany? There is no 
attempt to suggest how many of the troops are actually 
available for the firing line. When effectives are men- 
tioned, they are given as so many divisions, although the 
modern German division has about 30 per cent. fewer 
rifles than the same unit at the beginning of the war. 
No attempt is made to estimate the gross totals of the 
men in khaki in this country, but the suggestion is made 
that a considerable number are not in the firing line, as 
though there were no German soldiers engaged in adminis- 
trative duties. It is difficult to see how anyone can fail 
to draw the conviction that there is some miraculous 
agency at work on the enemy’s side that leaves us 
unhelped. The same feeling is driven home by another 
line of argument that is about as just, but far more cruel. 
Our Allies are now informed that there are still in this 
country, of military age and fit for service, “ between 
three and four millions, or nearer five if we include men 
up to fifty years of age.’’ How such figures are arrived at 
is difficult to say. Before the Military Service Acts, over 
5,000,000 men had volunteered. We may add at least 
1,000,000 to that figure to give the number who have 
been drawn upon since; and hence we discover that in 
the country there are between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 
men who are fit for military service and of military age! 
And the suggestion that there are about a million and 
a-half men fit for service between the ages of forty and 
fifty is equally illuminating. There were only 1,800,000 
at the last census, and, so far, no one has estimated that 
over 80 per cent. of men between those ages are fit for 
service. This is, of course, ignoring the fact, which no 
one has any right to ignore, that there are occupations 
which the British, as armorers to the Entente, must keep 
going 

But the plain effect of these “ patriotic’’ cam- 
paigns needs little laboring. The war has passed more 
and more to imponderable things. If the Germans did 
not think we were on the verge of starvation, they 
would be much more inclined to give in. From the first 
blow of the war their strategy has been to get one of 
the Allies out of the war. They have paid special 
attention to France, constantly reminding her that we 
are making her fight our battles; and what can support 
their case so well as the chorus of a certain section of 
the Press that we are shirking, wasting, and withholding 
what should be the common resources for victory? And 
the reaction at home is as disastrous to our cause. We 
have, apparently, men who realize that the non-military 
side of the war is by far the more important. Is it too 
much to expect that someone will endeavor to foster 
it, and instead of shutting down temperate criticism, 
use it to counter what is, in effect, a campaign of 
misrepresentation ¢ 


THE NEW POLICY OF AUSTRIA. 


Ir is now a month ago since the eyes of the British 
public were turned for one brief moment to the affairs 
of Austria-Hungary. On April 19th, the Press pub- 
lished a number of quotations which revealed that 








German-Austrian parties, Urban and Baernalithe, had 
suddenly sent in their resignations, because the Govern- 
ment had announced that it had decided not to proceed 
further with the plan of passing certain measures 
demanded by the German parties without the consent 
of the Reichsrat. A few desultory attempts were made 
to explain the situation to the British public, and then 
the veil was allowed to drop as suddenly as it had been 
lifted. 

And yet, almost equally with the Russian, the 
Austrian situation demands an absorbed attention. One 
has only to remember that Russian Imperialism has of 
late been the one nightmare of Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen, and that the Dual Monarchy has long had 
but one desire—to emerge as little scathed as possible 
from an ordeal which can by no conceivable means bring 
her any advantage—to understand that the effects of 
the Russian Revolution upon her must be tremendous. 
It would be possible, therefore, to discuss the recent 
events in Austria, and the alarms of Germany, exclu- 
sively with reference to the situation in Russia. But 
that would be to ignore what may prove to be the just 
claims of the new Austrian régime to have followed a 
constructive policy. 

We must therefore go back to the end of last year, 
when the new Emperor Car! first succeeded to the 
troublous heritage. He was practically an unknown 
factor in European politics. Before the outbreak of the 
war all the attention of students of foreign affairs had 
gone to Franz Ferdinand; after it, the opportunities of 
studying the new heir were gone. Moreover. there was 
a tacit assumption that the Entente was fighting to 
abolish the Empire to which he was to succeed. How- 
ever, it was known that he was a fervent Catholic, 
and that he was devoted to the ideas of Franz Ferdi- 
nand, which were by common consent allowed to have 
centred about the policy of “ Trialism.”’ 

Almost instantly the young Emperor appointed two 
“new’’ men to high office. After a brief crisis, the 
causes and nature of which must be passed over here, 
Clam-Martinitz, a Czech nobleman of high degree, was 
summoned to form a Cabinet. Germany was instantly 
suspicious—a Bohemian! One of the best-informed 
German correspondents in Vienna (Ludwig, of the 
“ Vossische Zeitung ’’) had more serious misgivings. 

“He is known,” he wrote of Clam-Martinitz, “as 

a high noble of energetic character who simply wants 

a strong Austria, and is therefore a priori the opponent 

of Hungary, the advocate of the South Slavs, and, 

above all, a supporter of Trialism. For he belonged 
to the intimate circles of Franz Ferdinand and labored 
with him to hinder any relaxation of the bonds of 

Empire. . . It is impossible, however, owing to 

lack of precedents, to say whether this choice means 
that the new régime is tending towards a change of 
policy, or whether the only conclusion to be drawn is 
that no other powerful man could be found who was 
also acceptable to the Monarch. Behind the 
whole business the influence of a Bohemian diplomatist 
on friendly terms with the new Emperor is suspected.” 


The next week that same mysterious Bohemian 
diplomatist was made Joint Foreign Minister. Burian, 
Tisza’s tool, was dismissed, and Czernin appointed, to 
the dismay of the Magyars and the Germans. Two 
Bohemians! But Czernin was the more dangerous, He 
was known to be the ablest of Franz Ferdinand’s 
intimate circle. At a time when every diplomatist 
representing the Dual Monarchy in a position of import- 
ance was a Magyar, the Archduke had insisted that 
Czernin and not a Magyar should be sent to Bucharest 
in order to reach an understanding on the question of 
the Rumans of Transylvania, where the intransigeant 
nationalist demands of the Magyars would have 
exacerbated the situation. At Bucharest Czernin had 
increased his reputation. His despatches showed that 
he had clearly realized the turn affairs were taking and 
had warned his Government well. Moreover, earlier in 
his career he had advocated Trialism in a book which 
earned him the undying resentment of every Magyar 


Germany was angry and alarmed at the course events | chauvinist. 


were taking in the Dua] Monarchy. The two members 
of the Clam-Martinitz Cabinet who represented the 


Thus Carl began his reign with two Slavs, two 
Trialists, two intimates of Franz Ferdinand for his right- 
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hand men. What was their policy? In the case of Clam- 
Martinitz, it looked for some time as though he had none. 
tle seemed to have said ‘‘ Yes’’ to the demands of the 
two non-Socialist German Parties—that Bohemia should 
be divided so that German influence should completely 
outweigh the Czech; that Galicia should be separated, 
so that the Polish deputies would disappear from the 
Reichsrat ; that German should be the State language, 
so that the Slavs would no longer be full citizens of the 
Kimpire; that the procedure of the Reichsrat should be 
regulated, so that no one could obstruct an Austrian- 
German measure any more. To the demand that 
all this should be put into force by extra-Parlia- 
mentary means (Oktroyicrung) he had apparently agreed 

but he did nothing. In about a month the results of 
this masterly inactivity began to show. There were 
signs of great popular discontent. The profiteering 
which had flourished under the old Sturgkh régime, to 
the great advantage of evasive German-Jewish financial 
circles, had made the people impatient that the Reichsrat 
should be summoned, and the abuses exposed. Who 
stood in the way of Parliament and Parliamentary 
inquiry into abuses? Not the Government, for Clam- 
Martinitz again and again expressed his desire to 
summon the Reichsrat. The odium fell, justly, and as 
it was intended to fall, on the non-Socialist German 
parties, who were accused of denying the Austrian people 
its Parliament in order to secure German ascendancy. 

The inevitable happened. The attacks of the 
Socialists in the ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung ’’ upon the German 
hourgeois parties became more and more bitter; the 
German parties themselves began to weaken, knowing 
hat they were losing popular support. Before the 
tussian Revolution broke out, everything was ready for 
an alliance between the people, the Government, and 
the Emperor against the tyranny of intriguing Parlia- 
mentarians and the dubious interests with which they 
were involved. Almost simultancously with the Revolu- 
tion, the attack began. 

The Government insisted on bringing to trial one 
of the most powerful of the profiteers, Dr. Kranz, ex- 
President of the ‘‘ Depositen Bank.”’ The trial was 
complicated, and made particularly significant by the 
fact that Kranz’s accomplices, high officials in the War 
Office, had not merely made use of the censorship to 
prevent any attacks being made upon him, but had 
induced the War Minister, von Krobatin, who seems to 
have been an honest soldier lost in a maze of financial 
intrigue, to sign a testimonial to Kranz’s patriotism, 
which was published in the Press. Further, when they 
heard that proceedings would nevertheless be com- 
menced, they drew up a memorandum completely 
exculpating Kranz, and persuaded von Krobatin to sign 
this and send it to the Public Prosecutor. The Public 
Prosecutor took it to Schenck, the Minister of Justice, 
and Spitzmiiller, Minister of Finance, who went with it 
to von Krobatin, and after pointing out to him the 
scandal in which he would be involved, made him altet 
the memorandum by definitely attributing to Kranz 
statements which he had accepted on Kranz’s authority, 
and made his own. In revenge for the exposure, the 
War Office official involved betrayed the alteration made 
in the note at the trial, and insinuated that Schenck and 
Spitzmiiller were endeavoring to shield von Krobatin 
from punishment for his guilty complicity with Kranz, 
whereas, in fact, obviously acting upon instructions from 
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the highest quarters, they were endeavoring to prevent 
von Krobatin from unwittingly preventing Kranz from 
being brought to justice. The Emperor lost no time in 
making the truth clear to the people. He refused to 
accept the resignations of Schenck and Spitzmiiller, and 
publicly assured Schenck of his confidence. The 
Socialists of the ‘‘ Arbeiter Zeitung,’’ intensely critical 
though they are, freely accepted this explanation of the 
tortuous proceedings. They welcomed the trial as the 
first, and not the least difficult, democratic action of the 
Emperor, and they felt that it was directed against their 
worst enemy, the cosmopolitan finance in whose unwhole 
some shadow siands the union ef non-Catholic German 
parties that is c led the ‘‘ Deutsche National Verband.’’ 

We have dwelt upon the Kranz trial because it alone 





explains the wholesome fear of the new Emperor with 
which the non-Catholic German parties were already 
inspired when, on April 17th, the Government announced 
that it had dropped the German programme and intended 
to summon the Reichsrat without guarantees or delay. 
Their opposition collapsed like a house of cards, for they 
knew that they were faced by an alliance of the people 
and the Emperor. If they resisted, they would be over- 
whelmed by the odium of preventing, not the exposure 
of profiteers, but something yet more important to the 
people, as opposed to the politicians, of Austria—the 
advent of peace. For Czernin, the Slav and the Trialist, 
had seized his opportunity. The whole weight of the 
new situation in Russia was on his side, and also the 
whole weight of the popular longing for peace. There 
could be no more attempts to set the Slav peoples of 
Austria under the yoke of a German hegemony. The 
Ukrainians could no longer be delivered up to the Poles 
German parties could no longer be allowed to obstruct 
the meeting of the democratic Parliament. 

Now the writs are out, the Reichsrat is summoned 
for May 30th, and the German demands have gone the 
way of forgotten things. Hardly a week after the 
decision of the Government, Czernin had advanced 
another step. In his organ, the “ Fremden Blatt,’’ he 
published a semi-official reply to an appeal made by the 
German Socialists to the German Government, in whicl 
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Austria definitely renounced all claims to any extensions 
of territory at the cost of Russia. For this he again met 
with a storm of abuse from every section of the German 
Press save the Socialist, and the storm has not yet wholly 
subsided. Here, for the moment, matters stand. Urban 
and Baernalithe have returned to the Cabinet, because a 
few days’ thought has convinced the German parties that 
unless they have some representatives in the Ministry 
events will pass clean over their heads; but the two 
Ministers return to co-operate, not to control. The 
policy of Czernin and the Emperor may be called 
opportunist. But this all too concise account (from which 
we have been forced to exclude the questions of Galicia 
and Hungary) at least suggests that it may be that rarer 
opportunism which finds its principles ‘served by the 
event, and further, that the Austrian attempt to selve 
the problem of nationalities in the Dual Monarchy may 
very well prove to be more to the taste of the new 
régime in Russia than the gratuitous contribution t 
Greater Prussia which the Entente Powers announced 
their intention of making (and of fighting on till they 
had made it) in their reply to the Note of President 
Wilson. 





THE CIRCULATION OF “THE NATION.” 
WE have received from Mr. Halley Stewart, a well-known 
veteran of Liberalism, a cheque for £5 5s., coupled with 
a request to employ it in spreading the circulation of 
Tue Nation by means of reading circles. We have 
received a number of similar suggestions, and shall | 
glad to receive further particulars for increasing them 
addressed to the Manager Meanwhile, our readers 
may be glad to hear of the large and continuous increase 
in the circulation of THe Nation which has fo! 
Government’s ban on ils overseas issue 


A Bondon Dra rn 


Lonpon, Friday 


I HAVE seen two public meetings since the war 
which impressed me—-the gathering at the Albert Hall 
to welcome the Russian Revolution, and that at West 


minster to forward the League of Nations. The one was 
conspicuous for its great volume and enthusiasm (Ll am 
told that all the meetings on this subject bear this 
aspect) ; the other for its seiousness and repr ntative 
character It was not at all an assembly of pacifist 
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Tickets were withheld from these nefarious beings, and 
were mainly distributed among moderates. Neverthe- 
less, it developed a profound sentiment, expressed, 
for the most part, in agreement with the most pointed 
of the speakers’ conclusions, such as General Smuts’s 
insistence that a scheme of international order must be 
woven into the Peace, and not considered after and 
apart from it, and Lord Buckmaster’s uncompromising 
plea for the inclusion of Germany. The speech-making 
was of singularly fine quality. General Smuts goes from 
triumph to triumph. He is becoming a kind of Orator 
for the Empire; his subtlety, serious and prophetic 
spirit, and clear, rational treatment of the political 
problems of the war, impress all his audiences, Tory and 
Liberal alike, and are rapidly creating a new atmosphere 
of feeling and opinion. His influence is a fact of first- 
rate consequence. Lord Buckmaster, too, is one of the 
most pregnant of our public speakers. But in form 
and elevation of mind Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech was 
the most remarkabie of all. It had the true Conserva- 
tive note (nowadays rarely heard); but its strength lay 
in its appeal from the patriotic instinct to the religious 
conscience. It moved the speaker not a little, and its 
hearers deeply. 


Tue Secret Session must remain a secret to all but 
the gossips; but if its aim was to settle men’s minds, it 
was a signal failure. The published statement made 
things no better. If, as Mr. George suggested, all was 
well with our food supplies and our war on the sub- 
marines, why have things been made to look so exceed- 
ingly ill? Why pinch if the food stores are ample; why 
flaunt our abundance while the ravage goes on? The 
picture of the war thus painted and repainted by our 
Artist of the Pavement in every shifting color and scale 
of values becomes bewildering; the Government sc con- 
ceals and so reveals, so contradicts itself and so 
contradicts those contradictions, that men relinquish the 
search for the needle of Truth in the haystack of 
Officialism which hides it. The result is that while 
Parliament abstains from voting “ No Confidence,’’ it 
feels it in all its bones; and ‘for that reason, among 
others, Mr. Churchill’s powerful and sombre survey of 
the war made a deep impression, and Mr. George’s light 
rejoinder none at all. 


LisTENING to the debate on Mr. Snowden’s motion, 
I thought the House greatly altered since the early days 
of the war. The Commons are rarely intolerant, but even 
the average war feeling was subdued, and found only 
serious and tempered expression. 


Both sides spoke 
moderately, 


listened to each others’ case with courtesy, 
and here and there admitted one of its points. Lord 
Robert Cecil had only praise for the temper of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s speech, and, in turn, Lord Robert’s analysis of 
the plea for a re-definition of our Note of January 


10th and his’ cross-examination of its advo- 
cates, were conducted with much good humor. 
A reason for this reserve was the feeling 


that, in Mr. Wedgwood’s phrase, the real “ gallery ’’ of 
the debate was the Russian people, and that that 
important listener must not go away discomforted. But 
I could not but think that this Parliament, like all the 
Parliaments, would like to feel its way to an appeasement 
of the gigantic trouble of the war. Had the German 
Chancellor said the expected and hoped-for words, ‘‘ no 
annexations,’’ that feeling would have found expression 
in official Liberalism and in a section of Toryism as 
well. The moment has passed; but it will recur. 
Moderate men feel that the time has come to make it 
plain what we are fighting for—to state our terms, and 
to clear away the ambiguities of the Note. 

Witt not the Government be warned in time? 
Labor is in wide revolt, and a new organization has 
sprung up to control] it 


This force is not regular, 
and it supersedes the established forms of trade 
unionism. Why? Because the Government’s own Act 
effectively disestablished them. The 


trade-unions’ 
executives cannot act in the strike, and the shop 
stewards are a rude substitute. Mr. George of all men 








cannot apply to them the policy of Lord Penrhyn 
And there are many reasons why. The engineers’ repre- 
sentatives speak not for willing strikers but for 
very unwilling ones—for men who have gone out 
without strike pay, without any machinery of 
picketing, and most reluctantly. Worn and _ hard- 
driven as they are, their leaders assured me that 
they were willing to make up in their Whitsun 
holidays all the time they have lost in the strike, lest 
the soldiers should be stinted of munitions. Their 
grand fear is, I am sure, that of industrial conscrip- 
tion. This the War Office has managed to foster. Tho 
new protection cards are marked “ Army Reserve,’’ and 
merely promise the men protection until called up. 
Young strikers have been turned into soldiers, and then 
returned to the works. The Press has been largely shut 
to them, so that if the law is invoked, they feel that they 
will have been condemned without trial. They are rot 
intransigeant, but possessed by deep scepticism and fear 
of the growth of the military spirit and the mastery 
it has gained over trade-union law and custom. For 


that mood force is no remedy, but rather a great 
aggravation. 


I am interested to hear of General Cockerill, for 
I imagine this gentleman was the censor of THE Nation. 
He appeared in a London Court as a witness in favor 
of the prosecution of the “Sunday Pictorial”’ for 
publishing a trivial statement about the war. The 
Court rejected his view, which was that this piece of 
table-talk had given him his first “ accurate’’ news of 
the British movement. But it was his reason that 
attracted me. General Cockerill said that he thought 
it was inadvisable to give the public too “ opti- 
mistic’’ a view of the German retreat. Indeed! 
That happened to be the theme of the article which 
General Cockerill censored. Why, then, was Tur Nation 
suppressed? Has General Cockerill been converted to 
its view, or did he never understand what he read? You 
cannot deal with this kind of intelligence ; you can only 
exhibit it in the fashion in which it works to the people 
who have to pay the price for it. | But I will incidentally 
direct its attention to the fact that the ‘“Morning Post’s ’’ 
unrebuked statement that British sea-power ‘‘ exists no 
longer ’’ has been promoted to the rank of a favorite 
quotation all over the German press. “ Does it not ring 
like a death-knell?”’ asks the “ Deutsche Tageszeitung,”’ 
and couples with it Mr. George’s admission that the 
Government did not at first realize “ what a powerful 
weapon the submarine is.’’ 


Tue House of Commons will miss Mr. Booth, should 
the finding of the Court of Appeal make retirement 
necessary, both for a vein of unostentatious piety that 
ran through his speeches and for the fact that in spite 
of his modest disclaimer in Court he really seemed to 
be in the orbit of the great, and on one matter (that of 
the Marconi Committee) did find admission to their 
inner councils. Of one great cause, indeed—that of 
National Government—he might be called a forerunner. 
If I remember rightly, he was the first member to summon 
Mr. Asquith to form such an administration. His 
suggestion was rebuffed with some coldness, but in a very 
few hours the first Coalition was formed, and the way 
opened for the second. Needless to say, Mr. Booth’s 
welcome of the full Revelation was even more cordial 
than his forecast of the earlier Dispensation. 





OnE or two points in the Booth trial seem more fitted 
for the attention of Parliament than of the Judges. There 
was Sir Arthur Markham’s characteristically honest and 
impulsive intervention in the Gruban case, which ended 
with Sir Arthur’s death. Its sequel would now 
seem to be due. There is also the action of the 
Ministry of Munitions. For example, Mr. Sutherland, 
Mr. George’s secretary, was the writer of the letter which 
suggested the propriety of Mr. Gruban’s resignation on 
the ground of his German birth and associations. But Mr. 
Sutherland was not called to explain his letter. Neither 


was the Court told why, if Mr. Gruban was said to have 
broken the regulations of the Munitions Act, he was not 
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prosecuted, and was recommended for internment. 
Presumably the Home Office was finally responsible for 
this decision, and it would be interesting to know the 
grounds on which it was arrived at, and on which also 
the Advisory Committee promptly ‘‘ turned it down.’’ 
The Advisory Committee is a representative body, and 
if a member of it, who is also a member of Parliament, 
such as is Colonel Lockwood, were asked to speak, 
presumably he would not refuse, 





Mr. CuoaTe was, I suppose, a great Ambassador ; 
he was certainly a great wit; a great speaker of 
pleasantries and compliments; a great companion and a 
great gentleman ; and, I believe, agreatlawyer. He made 
a delightful presence; he was so handsome and courtly, 
and his way of speech was so light and fitting, that it was 
hard to keep one’s eye and mind off him in any company, 
however distinguished. On the other hand, he was not 
quite in the line of Lowell and Hay, who are my 
earliest recollections of American Ambassadors. That 
line, again, is in a measure restored in the person 
of Mr. Page, whose service to our cause is inestimable in 
os but has been, above everything, intellectual and 
moral, 








I Hap a very pleasant recollection of Sir Lazenby 
Liberty in his days of partial retirement, when he was 
happy with his shooting and his pictures and his well- 
managed estate amid the Chiltern Hills. He was not a 
great collector, though he possessed one beautiful Rossetti. 
But he retained his love and memories of the East, of 
which he talked with great charm and also modesty. It 
was there that he had made the great conquest of his life 
in the restoration to the English market of its beautiful 
fabrics and colors. It was hard to travel in Turkey and 
Egypt without coming on traces of him and the new tastes 
and interests he had established 

A WaAvyFraRER. 





Hite and Letters. 


THE FRUSTRATION OF OPINION. 


THERE is one rudimentary maxim of political wisdom 
which was, we had supposed, the common heritage of 
Englishmen. It is that to suppress the discussion of 
grievances and to close the avenue of redress through 
an appeal to public opinion, can only deepen the sense 
of wrong and turn it eventually into revolutionary 
channels. We have seen the justification of this maxim 
in Russia. The destruction of all open trade unionism 
among the workers of the towns drove the whole move- 
ment underground. As a _ secret organization it 
developed into a formidable mass conspiracy, and it 
emerged into the daylight when the moment was ripe 
for destroying Tsardom. We are far from any develo; 

ment of that kind in England. But the abuse of 
authority and the neglect of our traditional maxim of 
the ‘‘ safety-valve’’ are none the less working to produce 
the revolutionary temper. Organized labor has come to 
feel itself isolated, thrown back upon its own resources, 
and driven to a reckless and anti-social use of its power, 
because it feels unable to make its appeal to the good 
will and fair judgment of public opinion. Its political 
leaders are detached from it, because they have joined 
the Ministry. Its trade-union leaders are neutralized 
in another and subtler way. The prohibition of all 
strikes under the Munitions Act has robbed the leaders 
of influence, and the unions of authority and discipline. 
The advice of a leader is trusted only when he is free 
to give it in either sense. <A _ trade-union leader is 
normally a skilled and experienced tactician, who gives 
his decision to strike or not to strike, on his judgment 
of the merits of the case, and the prospects of the 
moment. The law has now forbidden him and his 
society, under heavy penalties, to strike in any circum 

stances. The result is to make his advice worthless. He 
cannot bargain because he cannot fight, and he cannot 





lead because he can no longer command. An officer 
who may never say “Forward!” will not long be 
listened to while he goes on repeating “ Halt!’’ The 
real leadership of the men has passed accordingly to 
less responsible and less experienced voices. Their 
powerful and somewhat conservative organizations are 
eliminated and discredited. While this blow has been 
struck at the men’s own self-governing elective organiza- 
tion, the morals of bargaining have been themselves 
subverted, and by the Government itself. The normal 
methods of self-defence are forbidden. The organiza- 
tion of regular warfare is broken up. The pacific 
method of conference and understanding is sapped by 
this autocratic disloyalty, which is ready to override 
any bargain under the plea of the necessities of war. 

Here are occasions enough for anger and strife. We 
have to remember, moreover, that the men are suffering 
from the nervous strain of nearly three years of over- 
work. There was still a resource which might have 
saved us from the scandal of the present strikes. In 
normal times this discontent would have been ventilated 
in the Press. The general public would have been 
informed of its causes long before it reached the point 
of overt war. But they were allowed to know neither 
the merits of the men’s case, nor even the extent of the 
strike when it had actually broken out. Mr. Anderson 
brought to the notice of Parliament in one instance the 
mechanism of this suppression. A statement of the 
engineers’ grievances, drafted, as we know from perusal 
of the article, in temperate language, by an official of 
their society, was written for the ‘‘ Woolwich Pioneer,’’ 
and suppressed officially by the Censor. One known 
instance enables us to understand why it is that even 
daily newspapers, habitually sympathetic to Labor, failed 
to print even a colorless explanation of movements 
which are stirring millions of men, and disorganizing 
the most vital work of the country. There is worse: 
semi-official statements which give the employers’ view 
are served out to the Press, and it is from them alone 
that the average newspaper reader gathers the little he 
is allowed to know, for example, of the London ‘bus 
strike. These tactics are not merely a wrong to the 
men: they deprive the general body of citizens of any 
means of controlling, by their opinion, the conduct of 
the Government. 

The intention may have been primarily to prevent 
the news of strikes from encouraging the enemy. A 
secondary object may have been to cut off the men in 
one area or one factory from knowledge of what is 
happening in another. If that was the intention, it has 
led to counter-measures which are incomparably more 
dangerous than frank publicity. News circulates by 
private channels and messengers. A kind of con- 
spiratorial mechanism is evolved, which enables one 
group of workers to communicate with another. Rumors 
circulate, and grievances, so far being unknown, are 
known in a grossly exaggerated form. This is the way 
to make a revolutionary temper and organization. The 
workers, for the first time since the days of Chartism, 
wre living an isolated intellectual life of their own. 
What is passing in their minds is not known to other 
classes. The events which stir them are barely known, 
even as censored news, to others. Whole regions of the 
country—the Clyde, for example—are developing a 
sharply defined local mentality of their own. The Press 
is no longer the binding, unifying force that it was in 
normal times. No working class in Europe had so little 
of what Socialists call “ class-consciousness ’’ before the 
war than ours. The artificial isolation of one class, for 
which this censorship is responsible, is rapidly making it. 
The workers cannot speak to other classes. No appeal, 
no defence, which they might wish to address to us, may 
be printed. Inevitably they go their own way. They 
organize in an artificial secrecy. They strike in an 
artificial secrecy. They have become a class cut off from 
the rest of the nation, and they are losing the keen sense, 
which was theirs in the early days of the war, of their 
solidarity with the nation. 

The social effect of this censorship at home is a blow 
at our unity as a nation. The same policy of suppression, 
regulation, and suggestion is carried out in larger 
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matters. It distorts the popular judgment of much that 
happens in the military field. It has graver consequences 
in the diplomatic field. Where there is no longer honest 
news, there can no longer be honest comment. Take, for 
example, our first news of the Russian Revolution. It 
cannot have been by accident that all the early accounts 
represented it as a patriotic revolt by the Duma leaders 
in the interests exclusively of a more energetic prosecu- 
tion of the war. That legend was gradually but effec- 
tively dispelled, but it revealed the bias that colors all 
the news that is allowed to reach us. Take, again, the 
news which one may pick up here and there in the foreign 
Press of the Rome meeting—that its chief result was the 
assignment to Italy of an immense sphere in 
Turkey, the Smyrna-Aidin-Konia region. That 
news, if true, ought to be authoritatively known 
here. It defines one of the more important 
aims of the war; it is for such aims, good or bad, 
and not for phrases, that we are fighting. It is 
vital again to know what is really passing in Germany. 
How much of reality, how much of sham, is there in the 
movement of constitutional reform? But the importa- 
tion of German newspapers and books is prohibited, and 
all but the privileged few must depend on censored and 
evidently biassed extracts. We are moving towards the 
day of settlement blindfold and ignorant. There can 
be no free discussion and no informed discussion in these 
conditions. A calculated and interested view, evolved 
by the official mind for narrow propaganda ends, is 
imposed upon or suggested to the whole Press at each 
turn in the rapid march of events. We are nearing the 
plight of what we used to call the ‘‘ reptile press ’’ of 
Germany; we are suffering from a mechanism which 
attempts to direct the whole mind of a people from above. 
No part of this elaborate regulation of thought is neces- 
sary to the effective prosecution of a war. It has no 
relation whatever to the only legitimate purpose of a 
hip, the suppression of detailed military informa- 
tion which might assist an alert enemy. It is of all 
preparations for the settlement the very worst. The 
war ‘‘to make democracy safe’’ is being waged under 
onditions which make the intelligent play of democracy 
impossible. 





censor 





‘“THE SALT OF THE EARTH.”’ 
VEN General Smuts, speaking at the meeting of 
the League of Nations Society in the Central 
Hall last Monday, observed that they had gathered 
together not only the dreamers, the idealists, and 
the visionaries, who were the salt of the earth, but 
the practical men, and the men of blood like himself, 
no one took much notice. Except perhaps to smile at 
the speaker's half-ironical description of himself as a 
man of blood, no one took much notice. Yet of all the 
memorable sayings in that significant meeting, this 
sentence contained the most memorable. He said it 
quietly, as though it were a truism needing no comment. 
But to describe dreamers, idealists, and visionaries as 
the salt of the earth was a paradox to make any 
British audience jump. For the British mind feels or 
affects a particular horror of such beings. Are we not 
above all mankind a practical] people? Do we not pride 
ourselves on our freedom from theories? Consider the 
British Constitution, how it has grown, solidly rooted in 
the taxpayer’s pocket Not a germ of first principle 
there. No fluummery of unattainable ideals. When the 
ast poet laureate sang of “ that goodliest thing matured 
by time, an English gentleman,’’ he sang of no dreame1 
Dreamers do not slowly broaden down from precedent to 
precedent. We are of the bull-dog breed, and of all 
breathing creatures the bull-dog is least visionary. Let 
others prate of supersensual aims and guide their actions 
by the glimmer of transcendental laws Do thou, O 
Brito remember to muddle through to the creation of 
an Imperial race 
Yet General Smuts is not a man to be derided on 
ignored But for a dangerous proclivity to thought, he 
a man after our own heart; and think how amazing 
quietly, as though in parenthesis ' 
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Centuries of Bible reading have made us so accustomed 
to the phrase ‘‘the salt of the earth,’’ that, like all 
Biblical phrases, it slips off us unfelt and unrealized, as 
the beauty of nature slips off a farmer. We pass it by 
as a vague synonym for excellence, or, if put to definition, 
we might say it suited good cricketers, sportsmen, and 
other clean-limbed sons of ‘“‘the Blood.’’ But salt is 
much more than a good thing, and when the girl (a 
German, we regret to say) exclaimed, ‘‘I love you like 
salt,’’ she did not mean that she appreciated a skill at 
games. Here in England, what with the sea on every 
side, and Droitwich and Nantwich and Cerebos, and the 
cellars on every table, salt is so common that we think 
no more of it than of air, and even Lord Devonport does 
not weigh it in his pocket scales. But go to a part of 
the world where salt is scarce. Go to the centre of a 
great continent where the sea is unknown, and the few 
salt-pans are held by enemies or Europeans. Be obliged 
to carry salt with you on a journey as the recognized 
coinage or the small-change for cotton cloth. Hear the 
oxen snuffing round your waggon at dawn on the one 
day of the week when you allow them a lick of salt to 
prevent their teeth dropping out—a day they recognize 
from week to week as surely as a Christian family 
recognizes Sunday and gets up late. Watch the savage 
mothers delight their children by giving them little 
pinches of salt as more civilized mothers give sweets. 
Or find, as you will, that if you expose a canvas bag of 
salt and an open plate of sugar side by side, the sugar 
will be neglected, but the salt-bag so thickly covered with 
bees that you cannot drive a pin between one and 
another, but may stroke them like a living surface, so 
intent are they upon their pleasure. Then you may 
discover the value of salt, and understand Christ’s mean 
ing when He told His adherents that they were the salt 
of the earth. 

But those adherents have long departed, and 
ignorance or the curse of habit deadens us to the surprise 
of the words. The dreamers, idealists, and visionaries 
—it is rather as sugary stuff that we think of them. 
They are regarded as the luxuries of unoccupied hours, 
and of the leisured classes who have time for poetry and 
all that sort of thing. At the best, they are the after- 
noon tea of practical life—a pleasing but unnecessary 
episode, to be discarded in times of stress and busy 
occupation. We carelessly identify them with the 
faddists who, within sound of the guns, go on prattling 
about the advantages of woollen underclothing or 
fruitarian diet. At the worst, we think of them as of 
those rigid doctrinaires who ride their cherished theory 
straight to the last ditch of destruction rather than 


swerve aside to compromise. We all know those 
doctrinaires, how admirable they are, and how acrid, 
disagreeable, and _ self-righteous! We know how 


impenetrable they remain to any reasoning but a logic 
plain as a pikestaff; how unconscious of mankind’s 
infinite variety, perversity, humor, self-will, and 
inexplicable tastes! In every movement we meet them, 
almost on every committee (which is the English for 
movement). There they sit, stony, impervious, con 
temptuous, scornfully hugging their one solution of the 
universal woe, anxious to wreck the ship unless she steer 
by the compass they have immovably nailed down, and 
admitting no possibility of choice except between them 
and the deluge. As we gaze across the table at thei 
solemnity, we remember the woman who cried to 
Robespierre, ‘‘ You are becoming a bore—you and yout 
étre Supreme! ”’ We begin to understand why 
Napoleon, flashing through life, sweeping out the stuffy 
Courts of Europe, organizing codes of law, transforming 
the details of every day, himself pos sessed by ideals 
shunned and despised the I déoloques of all men most. 
What trouble Cromwell had with these virtuous Diggers 
and Levellers and Fifth-Monarchy-Men! How lament 
able has been the collapse of many a fine and devoted 
effort for liberation because doctrinaires viewed with 
virulent suspicions all who were not suckled on the pur 
milk of the Marxian word! “‘ Et surtout, Messieurs, pa 
de zele!”’ 


said the cynical statesman, and we know the 
kind of zealot he had in his mind 
And yet General Smuts, who is not a man to b 
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| SAFEST INVESTMENT 


“ENS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE in the British Isles 
have saved money since their investment in the War Loan. 
They now desire an investment where their money is abso. 
lutely secure and which will ultimately be paid back to them 
pound for pound, while they get a dividend of 5% per annum. 

Such an opportunity is now presented to them by the issue of 


5/4 EXCHEQUER 
BONDS 


The Government guarantees to repay, pound for pound, in 
1919 or 1922, as the investor prefers, any amount invested in 
5% Exchequer Bonds, and further will pay interest every six 
months at the rate of 5% per annum on the amount invested. 
Could any investment be more secure, or worthy of respect ? 
There will be no need to trouble about market fluctuations 
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derided or ignored, said that dreamers, idealists, and 
visionaries are the salt of the earth, and salt is something 
essential for life, something permeating and purifying, 
something that prevents the teeth of oxen from dropping 
out, and is more necessary to the honey-bee than sugar. 
Paradoxical as the saying appears, many poets and 
writers of the past have told us the same, though we 
naturally pay more attention to a General’s authority 
than to theirs. In the greatest of Jewish poets, among 
the “ burdens ”’ or oracles of Babylon and Moab, and 
Damascus and Egypt, and Tyre and the desert of the sea, 
we suddenly come upon “the burden of the Valley of 
Vision ’’—a remarkable title to a poem, though, unfor- 
tunately, the verses which compose it are almost 
unintelligible either through mistranslation or heated 
confusion of thought. Equally remarkable and more 
definite is a poem by Amos, a herdsman and gatherer of 
sycamore fruit. For, writing at a time of great national 
disaster and economic misery, when the capitalists were 
exploiting the workers, profiteering in wheat, buying the 
poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, he 
threatens the people with the loss of spiritual vision as 
the worst disaster of all—worse even than national 
starvation :— 


“Behold the days come, saith the Lord God,” he 
writes, “that I will send a famine in the land, not a 
famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord; and they shall wander from 
sea to sea, and from the north even to the east, they 
shall run to and fro to seek the word of the Lord, and 
shall not find it.” 


That is a picture of a distressful country which has 
lost the salt of the earth—has lost touch with the 
dreamers, idealists, and visionaries who are essential to 
life. For, to quote a more familiar line from another of 
those Jewish poems, ‘‘ Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.’’ Or, to come with a rush down the ages, 
we may think of that Irish poet who sang that the 
dreamers of dreams are the movers and shakers of the 
world for ever :— 


“We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth: 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.’’ 


It is quite true that the vision sometimes remains in 
the valley, and the dreamers fade into the past with their 
dreams. The vision of those who were first called the 
salt of the earth has never been realized. At the same 
meeting which General Smuts addressed, Lord Hugh 
Cecil told us that the brotherhood of man is the one 
belief common to Christians of every sect or heresy. 
What can we say of such a belief when we look around us? 
The vision of Christianity appears to have failed; at all 
events, it has never been tried. Sometimes the peoples, 
and invariably their Governments, have refused to try 
it in sincerity and truth. And yet the vision of that 
handful of men has guided or checked a large part of the 
world for many centuries, and has built cities as fine as 
Nineveh and Babylon. Rousseau was habitually called a 
visionary, but the Revolution’s victims followed him 
quickly out of the world. Byron was an idealist of 
freedom, and Greece is free. Tolstoy was spared as a 
well-connected dreamer ; but, for their own sake, the Tsars 
had better have granted his desperate prayer, fastened 
the well-soaped hang-rope of Stolypin round his neck, 
and silenced his dreamy words. As we touch Russia, we 
need go no further for example. The liberation of March 
seemed easy; so little effort was required, so few were 
killed, so readily did the loathsome despotism topple 
over at the fixst shove. But it was not easy. It had 
taken ninety years of almost incessant struggle and self- 
sacrifice to accomplish it. Since the Decembrists of 1825, 
who can enumerate the dreamers, idealists, and 
visionaries that have gone to the prisons, the mines, and 
the scaffolds of tyranny just to bring that glorious event 
about? Who can call that roll of honor? The very names 











of those visionary men and women who toiled and suffered 
for a deliverance they would never see, have passed into 
the oubliettes of time. When George Kennan parted 
from Katherine Breshkovsky during his exploration of 
the Siberian prisons in 1885, she said to him: ‘‘ We may 
die in exile. Our children may die in exile. Our 
children’s children may die in exile. But something 
must come of it at the last.’? Something has come of it ; 
but she alone—almost alone with her early companions, 
Nicholas Tchaikovsky and Peter Kropotkin—has 
survived to witness what has come. 

But for these men and women who perished in the 
Valley of Vision, the Tsardom would now remain, and 
we should be fighting the cause of liberty in alliance 
with the foullest despotism. So widely has their vision 
become diffused, so deeply has it penetrated the hearts 
of their people, that Mr. Bourchier wrote to the ‘‘ Times’”’ 
from Odessa, that the Trade Union of Thieves there had 
agreed to abstain from work and business of all kinds 
during the celebration of Freedom’s festival on May Day, 
and they kept their pledge. But for the devoted suffering 
of generations who combined in the movements, ‘‘ To 
the People,”’ ‘‘ The People’s Will,’’ “ Land and Liberty,”’ 
“ The Social Revolution,’’ or “ The Social Democracy,’’ 
many an honest citizen of Odessa might that day have 
missed his watch or silver spoons. It is a proof which 
the most practical mind can understand—a proof how 
powerful is the influence of dreamers, idealists, and 
visionaries upon the course of daily life, and how 
necessary for the earth’s existence is their salt. The poet 
tells us of the bows of burning gold, the arrows, the 
spears, the chariots of fire wherewith they set out to build 
the Heavenly City. For us it is enough that they remain 
the salt of the earth, and do not lose their savor. 





Communications. 


—_— 


WHAT A WAR WORKER SEES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Of the two methods of resolving a knot, “ untying,” 
while presenting more initial difficulty and requiring a greater 
amount of understanding and patience, has the advantage, for 
it leaves the string whole and serviceable, while “the cut”’ 
requires later, to make the string homogeneous, the infinitely 
more difficult and skilled art of “splicing.’”’ This commonplace 
and frequently used illustration can be expanded to cover the 
affairs of everyday life, but nowhere is more apt than applied to 
those labor troubles which to-day are vexing the North of 
England. If the convolutions of this knot were properly under- 
stood, our social string could then be drawn out again straight 
and strong till it became one chord, humming the great national 
note of victory; but if we cut it, some time will come the day of 
splicing. Being myself a war munitions volunteer I hold the 
fortunate position that I have worked with these strikers, 
though I do not strike with them, and I am, perhaps, thus able 
to elucidate some of the perplexities of their position in a manner 
clearer than they themselves, for I can see that the question 
has two sides, and for an intelligent appreciation it is quite as 
necessary to understand it from the workers’ as from the more 
important national point of view. My brief is not for the 
“workers,’’ it is for Unity. I wish to plead that in this question 
it is especially important that understanding should be used 
before force. 

The first stumbling-block lies in the question, “ How could 
these workers come into the mental state to entertain any idea 
of ceasing work at this moment of crisis?’’ And if this remains 
a mystery, how can we hope to penetrate further? Are these 
irresponsible young men, says Mr. Hodge, are these fledglings 
of the school? And one is reluctantly compelled to answer that 
there are among them older men, fathers of sons fighting at 
the front to-day, and other men, discharged soldiers, who know 
too well, and who have set their teeth into the bitter fruit of 
war. It is impossible for the average man, or the politician, or 
even that emancipated workman, the labor leader, to understand 
the mental condition of the North to-day. At no time is the 
life of the factory mechanic an enviable lot. Having risen from 
apprentice to skilled workman and member of the A.S.E., he 
becomes himself as much part of a machine as is the insensate 
mechanism which he supervises, with a limited succession of 


jobs recurring with never-ending monotony. ‘To one workman, 


who had decorated his locker with a single daffodil, stuck into 
an oil-can, I said, jestingly : “ You follow the advice of Mahomet, 
that he who has two pence should spend one on bread and the 


— 
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A BEAUTIFUL CRETON 


at Waring & Gillow’s. 
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Your inspection invited. 
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HIS is the finest design of its kind 

yet produced and can only be supplied 

by Waring & Gillow. It is a heavy 

quality domestic Cretonne in a beau- 
tiful design of basket and bouquet of old 
English flowers in bright colours, black and 
white check on a black background. There 
are six distinct colour treatments, which 
can be adapted for any kind of room. 


5,000 yards, 31 in. wide, 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, 


1/33 sm 


2 yard. 

We can also supply the above design in 
reversible shadow taffeta without black and 
white check background, 31 in. wide. Special 
price for one week only, 2/9 per yard. 
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DONALD HANKEY’S NEW BOOK 
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A Student in Arms 
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By the Author of ‘* A Student in Arms.” 
Now in its THIRTEENTH EDITION, 
Includes a remarkable fragment of autobiography, and a 
new photogravure portrait. 
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(Reproduced by permission of “ The Times."’) 


The recent Allied operations mean that we shall soon be 
able to follow up the advance with FOOD, MEDICINE 
and CLOTHING terrible the 
inhabitants. The demand for adequate funds to provide 


to relieve the distress of 


all these necessaries is one of the utmost urgency. 


To relieve the starving peoples of Syria and 
Palestine, S5O,OOO is needed at once. 


In the land where Christ walked and taught and died, thousands of 
people—not Turks, but Christians, Jews, and Arabs—are in the last 
stage’ of destitution through the cruelties which they have suffered 
Unless supplies can be sent it will be too late to save the lives of 
many Of these poor people 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES of ALL denominations 
have united to oarry out this great work. 


A strong administrative Committee is now at work, plans for relief 
are being made and goods stored in Egypt will be poured tnto 
the country by sea or rail, as soon as access is obtained 

The Fund will be economically administered by those who know the 
country and people best, and relief will be given to all, trrespective of 
race or oreed 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and 

Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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other upon flowers of the white narcissus; for the one is food 
for the body, the other food for the soul.”” And to me he replied, 
“My soul was kicked out of me long ago.’’ This never 
ending, never changing work, when the only hint of adventure 
is the chance of being whirled to death by some flying belt, or 
of being caught and maimed in the revolving wheels, is soul- 
killing ; and even I, war munitions volunteer, feel the ball and 
chain of the convict about my feet whenever I enter the works. 
For two and a-half years these men have labored, many, if not 
most, at double pressure, cramming two years’ monotony into 
one, robbing themselves of their sole relief—the evening’s repose, 
passing from sleep to toil and from toil to sleep again; even 
merging their Sundays into the same dreadful round. 

“But it is just as bad for the soldiers,” you may interrupt. 

There is this difference. To most, soldiering is a new 
experience, and the mind ever finds relief in what is new; and at 
the end of the war the soldiers will return to the old and 
homely ways, soldiering with them will be the romantic 
D’Artagnanesque memory of a past; but the workman after 
his war’s work, will but be renewing the struggle, and with this 
difference, that there has grown up in the country a large body 
of men who have mastered his trade, if not as well as he, at 
least sufficiently well to be a threatening danger to his means of 
livelihood, and the organization which he has built up to protect 
it. It is the duty of our politicians to understand that the 
workers are now in a state of mental fatigue, and that though 
they burn with as patriotic sentiments as any other Englishman, 
they must be stimulated with hope—as in all cases of mental 
stress—and not irritated with suspicion. This leads us from the 
first initial question, I hope, clearly answered, to the second 
“What is the real grievance?’”’ 

There is no doubt that the real grievance is not understood 
by a great many of the workers themselves, for humankind—and 
especially that which has been drugged by the continual contact 
with well-ordered mechanism—is not in a sufficiently developed 
state to analyze fundamental motives. Dimly we comprehend 
things outside our understanding, and acting upon the resultant 
impulse often enough are confounded if asked for reasonable 
motive for our actions; and thus the inquisitive questioner often 
enough gets from the workman some vague statement about 
“trade cards.’ The real demand of the workman is that the 
Government shall first give them protection—by restoring the 
trade card—until all the A class semi-skilled workmen—or those 
who, having come to the engineering trade because of the out- 
break of war and have since become skilled—shall have been 
definitely withdrawn; and, secondly, that they shall give some 
guarantee, not a mere statement, but some Act of Parliament, 
which shall enforce that these other less fit men whom the 
engineer to-day is training, shall not, when the war is over, and 
the commercial struggle begins once more, be used as a weapon 
in the hands of the capitalist against themselves and their 
organization. 

It must be confessed that to the neutral observer neither 
the Government nor the employer has appeared to use much 
tact in their dealings with the workman. I have, for instance, 
heard of an employer who stated cynically that he would, of 
course, dismiss all the girls in his controlled establishment on 
the day peace was declared, but added that this would not 
prevent him from re-engaging them next day at lower rates; and 
it is notorious that if a workman having son and daughter of 
similar ages—say fourteen or fifteen years old—enrols them 
both in the factory, the girl is put upon the work benches to 
learn the trade, while the boy is used as a messenger, so that 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen he is still useless. 

Nor is the explanation of the Government on the with- 
drawal of trade cards more reassuring from the workers’ point 
of view, that the skilled men are to be withdrawn from the 
non-essestial industries to be used in munitions works, and their 
place taken by semi-skilled, newly trained men. To the work- 
man this seems little else than a blunt assertion that the esemi- 
skilled, non-union worker is to be trained in every branch of 
his trade, so that nowhere will he find a refuge from the weapon 
which he has sharpened against himself, and he argues—with a 
fair share of logic—that the semi-skilled workman could just as 
easily be trained to munitions work, and that, bluntly, the 
explanation seems a little thin, and his tired mind at once 
conceives a huge plot between Government and Capitalist to 
break him and his trade unions for ever, to lead him back into 
the slavery from which he has struggled, and he sees in the 
withdrawal of the trade card the sign and emblem of the great 
menace. 

Remember, I am not stating my own opinions, I stand merely 
interpreter at the Court. The workman has conceived these 
suspicions and it is the duty of the Government to allay them. 
It is useless to call the workman hard names and to accuse him of 
a lack of patriotism. He sees in this question a question which 
concerns his whole class, and it is possible that he is able to 
imagine that the fate of this class and the fate of the Empire or 
of the whole world are so inextricably intermingled that the 


object for which he is fighting justifies him in his present 
attitude. 





It is easy enough to be bitter and cynical; is it not almost 





equally easy to be understanding and generous? The workman 
has been hard pushed during this war, for though it is true 
that his wages have risen, the food prices have mounted even 
faster, and his toil has immeasurably increased, and the bitter 
irony that he thinks he is manufacturing the lever which will 
break him, makes his position even more intolerable than is 
that of those who have had to suspend their businesses during 
the war; for they have a hope of a speedy construction founded 
upon the sympathies of the whole nation. There are, or appear to 
be, no difficulties in the way of a definite Government guarantee 
that those who have crept into the workman’s citadel should 
not be allowed to remain when the war is over. But a mere order 
of dismissal is insufficient—for anybody may then be re-engaged 
next day—there should be some definite time limit set during 
which these persons may not practise the engineering craft— 
sufficient for the legitimate craftsman to reinstate himself and 
to free himself from an intolerable competition. The copper- 
smiths in a certain shop are “out”’ because, while a skilled man, 
rejected several times from the Army recruiting station, has 
been called up, two silversmiths, apparently healthier than he, 
have on the same day been sent in to learn the trade. Such 
idiotic methods of irritation should be avoided. 

The workmen have no desire to shirk their national duty. 
Give them the necessary guarantees and they will go cheerfully 
to death with any of their comrades. But they will not go, or 
will go under a protest which will weaken England for ensuing 


generations, if they go thinking that they leave their whole 


class crumbling in ruins behind them. 
Is there no means of reassurance?—Yours, &c., 


VOLUNTEER MUNITION WORKER 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE “KADAVER” CONTROVERSY. 

Sir,—During the last few weeks I have been at some 
pains to collect really reliable opinion on the meaning of the 
word “Kadaver.”’ On April 24th, Mr. W. H. Dawson wrote 
to the “Times” to draw attention to the fact that: “The 
excellent Muret-Sanders dictionary defines ‘ Kadaver’ first as 
corpse or dead body ’’ (adding as equivalent “ Leiche,”’ the more 
usual word, and only secondarily as carcass (ass). 

On turning to the English-German volume of the excellent 
Muret-Sanders dictionary, I, in my turn, find that the English 
word “corpse’”’ is translated “ Leiche’’ and “ Leichnam,”’ and 
the word “Kadaver’’ is not given at all. Here are some 
opinions among a number of other equally emphatic, which I 
have obtained from men and women of German birth or extrac 
tion as well as from English people who have lived in Germany : 


“*Kadaver’ means carcass, and is only contemptuously 
applied to the human corpse by medical students in the dissecting 
room.” . . . “In educated speech and in colloquial language 
‘Kadaver’ is used for animal bodies only. I do not believe that 
there can be two opinions about this amongst Germans. It has 
never been used in a different way in literature by any writer 
So far I am absolutely certain, but the word is used for the human 
body in slang by young men, students particularly.” .. . 
“There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the word 
‘Kadaver’ is only used for the bodies of animals, particularly of 
large animals, such as horses and cows. Some people may have 
been misled by the similarity to the French word ‘ Cadavre.’ 
The German word, however, is not used in this sense. Even 
in quite small towns in Germany, there have existed, years 
before the war, institutions which bought up carcasses of animals 
to make commercial use of them. A storm of indignation would 
have been aroused throughout the country, and the fact that not 
even the most radical of the Minority Socialists have even 
mentioned the whole affair in the Reichstag seems to me con- 
clusive evidence.” 


An article in the “ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ of April 29th says 

that— , 
“While a part of the French press in an access of shame corrected 
itself and traced the insane assertion back to an error in trans- 
lation, while another part of the press laughed at the absurdity, 
lord Northcliffe’s press tries to make further capital out of this 
extraordinary piece of propaganda. . . What comes to light in 
this atrocity legend is an outbreak of that moral insanity which 
has in large part been guilty of causing the war.” 

In our country the story has been widely accepted, and has 
served its purpose, to strengthen the sentiment that Germans 
can never be regarded or treated as decent human beings. In 
Germany it will play no less a useful part for those who wish 
to prove to their countrymen a different variety of moral 
obliquity about the English.—Yours, &c., 

Farr Pray. 

May 15th, 1917. 


WHAT THE SOLDIERS THINK. 


Sir,—As a constant student of your paper for a little over 
three yeare—that is, ever since my first introduction to ita pages 
by an American friend—I feel its loss very much indeed. 

After nearly two years of overseas’ service, THE NATION 
was to me like a ray of light penetrating the seemingly ever 
increasing gloom overclouding British journalism, 
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Many of us are beginning to fear that the very things we 
came over to fight against are rapidly displacing our freedom 
in a most subtle and insidious way.—Yours, &., 


SERGEANT WITH THE CANADIAN FORCES. 
On Active Service. 


Sir,—Permit me to join with other soldiers who have 
written to you expressing their appreciation of your journal as a 
result of the prohibition placed upon its export. One looks 
forward to its issue week by week because of the manner in 
which you strive to kee Pp before the country the ideals for which 
we are striving and for which we entered this terribk 
conflict. There never was a time when s0 many were 
suffering such agonies as at the present moment. Surely, 
Liberals and democrats generally are not satisfied that 
the country shall be governed just by Mr. George and his 
alvisers, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and Sir Edward Carson. 
Without in any way doing anytning to deter us from the victory 
necessary to bring about a satisfactory peace, it should be made 
plain that Liberalism is still alert, and is not prepared to 


sanction the continuance of this awful tragedy one moment 
longer than is necessary in the interests of humanity.— 
Yo ims, @e., 


A LIBERAL. 


WHAT AN AMERICAN THINKS. 

S1r,—I enclose an editorial from the ‘‘ New York Evening 
Post,’ which expresses the feelings of a large number of 
thoughtful Americans. The report that you have been forbidden 
to send your journal to this country fills us with amazement. 
Nothing, I think, could more effectually dampen the enthusiasm 
with which we greet an alliance with the dear Mother Country 
than the action from which you suffer. There are among us 
those who argue that the British are no better than the Germans, 
and who point to such measures as these of the censorship as 
proof that the rights of neutrals are no more regarded by one 
party than the other. As a constant reader of your paper, as 
an American of pure English descent, as one in full sympathy 
with the Allies, I deplore measures such as these, because they 
injure the cause which lies nearest our hearts—the cause of 
democracy, of free speech, and a free press.—Yours, &c., 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 








New York. 


THE NEW THEATRE TAXES. 
Sir.—May I point out to such of your readers as are 
interested in the future welfare of the Stage the necessity of 
lor of the Exchequer that the tax on free 
be paid for by theatre managers, and that 


urging on the Charm 


admissions shoul 





newspaper proprietors should purchase tickets for their repré 
sentatives, the critics, under the same conditions as the general 
public? This would help to free the drama from the control of 
business interests 

The following paragraph appeared in a theatrical paper 


last weel 








“Many free a or are for bus s lera 
sthers are in the t t of crit n To t eat 
in re ail rf m of ] er ! ts 
the manager I he aut) Pre Ww be wt 
the new ” pay it, then, tl y e cost to them w 
materia ere W we al desirable rference wv 
the cog ed fac ¢ f the Press.” 
In answer to these objections, it may be said that the 
7 1 ’ ‘“ . lx aoc hie 
system of “ deadhead is a “ bueiness’ distinctly against th 
P 17 ‘ 1 " 
public interest. Mr. George Ashton, the box-office agent 


in Bond Street, told an interviewer last year that “ before th« 


war, at five West End theatres in one week alone, there wer: 
ten thousand free admissions.’ And the public, no doubt, 


for their seate! Again, 


imagine that these thousands paid 
genuine dramatic criticism is not desired by managers; they 
prefer merely theatrical reports supplemented by managerial 
paragraphs. Surely, in view of the very large sums of money 
paid annually to the daily newspapers for theatrical advertise 
ments, critics should be able to write more freely about the 


Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM POEL. 


stage than they can under present conditions. 


May 16th, 1917. 


“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Sirk,—I have just read as follows: 


“For the moment the world has become a fact, and ceased to 
be a geographical expression. Can we all aim at a peace in which 
it will remain a fact, in which it will become one even for 
Germeny? Not if we make @ peace against Germany, if we think 
of her and treat her merely as a defeated natior Not if we go to 


the Peace Conference as nations, each seeking its own advantage, 
if we see this alliance of ours as an alliance for purposes of wer, 
and to be prolonged in peace merely to keep Germany in 


subjection.’ 








And again :— 


“If they (the Germans) will throw off their madness... we 
will forgive the wrongs which they did . we will not exult 
insolently ... we will remember that they, too, have their dead 
and their widows and their fatherless, a grief which they share 
with us in our common humanity.” 

And again :— 

“... We can rise above our present savage anarchy among 
nations to a@ state of law and order only if our combination, having 
come about under pressure of danger and to abate a nuisance, 
continues when the danger is abated, if it grows from an alliance 
into a world league of peace. But it cannot do if after peace it 
remains & combination against Germany, if no hope is offered to 
Germany of entering it, ewcept at the price of utter humiliation.” 


(The italics are mine.) And again :— 
“It is strange that the statement of these simple facts should 
be called sentimentality by some Englishmen.” 

These lines do not come from the pages of THE NaTION nor 
from the writings of Norman Angell, but from the leading article 
of “The Times” Literary Supplement for April 26th. No 
wonder that there are those of us who, while we have often and 
deeply felt our gratitude to its pages, have asked in our 
ignorance, who is the owner, and who the Editor of the “ Lit. 
Sup.”? Surely Saul has again found a place among the 
prophets! Ought not the foreign circulation to be suppressed ?— 
Yours, &c., 


W. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON. 





ALIENS AND COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY. 


S1z,—May I bring to your notice the following fact, showing 
the unfair way the British Government treats the Russian 
citizens who voluntarily joined the British Forces as soon as 
the War Office allowed them? 

Several of these voluntarily-joined, educated Russian 
citizens were recommended by their commanding officers for 
a commissioned rank. The War Office then stepped in, and 
refused to sanction the promotion of these Russians on the 
ground of an old article in the King’s Regulations, which says 
that no aliens can hold a commissioned rank in the British Army. 

The same article of the King’s Regulations deals with 
general enlistment of aliens in the British Army, and says that 
only a certain percentage of aliens are allowed to serve in the 
Imperial Forces, and only by especial permission of His 
Majesty the King. 

By an Army Council Order, dated August or September, 
1916, aliens were allowed to join the British Army in an 
unlimited number, and, as far as I remember, this Army 
Council Order says that the aliens will be considered as British 
subjects as far as pay, separation allowance, and promotion 
are concerned. But surely a commissioned rank is a promo- 
tion. Then why not allow us to receive it, if our commanding 
officers consider us fit for such an honor? I consider that such 
treatment is very unfair, and creates discontent among the 
Russians servi ig In His Ma je ty s l’orces.—Yours, &¢ 


RvussIaAn CITIZEN. 


Poetrp. 


AIR-SERVICE. 


Ivy is the dark at home. 

Sorrow and danger have put out the light. 
No voice, no star has come 

To still the tribulation of the night. 


Yet, though the beacons fail 

In England, there is still some glory there. 
Up from that shadowed vale 

tise to the light her children of the air. 


Selfless, intent, and strong 

To cast all doubting down to earth beneath ; 
Glad as the lark in song; 

Swifter than all things, save the wings of Death ; 

Not, golden lads, in vain 

The royal gesture of your offerings! 
The dawn that comes again 





To England’s spirit, comes upon your wings. 
g , ] y g 


E. Witton Younc 
Hi.M.S. 
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After War Problems 


By the late EARL of CROMER, VISCOUNT 
HALDANE, The BISHOP OF EXETER, 
PROFESSOR ALFRED MARSHALL, and 
Others. Edited by WILLIAM HARBUTT 
DAWSON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


Proposals for the Prevention of 


Future Wars 


By VISCOUNT BRYCE and Others. 

Demy 8vo Is. net 
The close of the present conflict will be the moment when pro- 
vision must be made to avert such world-wide catastrophe 
in future. This book explains a carefully drafted s heme, 
cal slat to become a deterrent force 
governments. 


against aggressive 





The Future of Constantinople 
By LEONARD S. WOOLF. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net 
This work deals with one of the most vital problems of British 
foreign policy, the settlement of the Ottoman Empire after the 
war. It proposes and discusses a settlement of Cons tantinopl 
based upon the political, economic, and strategic interests not 
of one nation, but of all nations. The possibi lity of its admini- 
stration by an international organ, modelled on the European 
Commission of the Danube, is examined in detail, and the 
history and achievements of the Danube Commission are for the 
first time in this book made fully available for English readers. 


The Choice Before Us 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


i. . 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Postage 6d. 
This book describes briefly the prospect before the world, 
the armed international anar hy is to continue, and 







xtended and exasperated, after the war. It analyses and dis- 
cusses the presuppositions which un ie Militarism , And 
having argued both that international war as it will be ted 


in the future implies the ruin of civilization, and that it is n t 
“inevitable,” sketches the kind of reorganizati : that i 
possible and essential if war is not to destroy mankind. 





THROUGH LIFE AND 


ROUND THE WORLD 


The Autobiography of RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 


Demy 8vo. 


ROBERT HICHENS says in National News: 


that is interesting; here is a soul which delights in all thi it is best in man, in art, 


for thought to many and which will fascinz ate not a few. 
Evening Standard: ‘ * There be many volumes of lively, gossipy 
Mr. slathwayt , . rai 


The Times: “ Rich in mr od stories . . vivid little details 


The Daily Telegraph: “it is an inte nsely amusing book, but it ha us de pths as well.” 


Tiustented by MORTIMER MENPES. 1os. 6d. net; 


it still hig sher; he need fear no eouperes with his rivals.” 


postage 6d. 





‘Here is a voice which is not afraid to tell the truth; here is a mind which revels in a 
in 2 ature and so here is a book which v v food 
recollections . and the standard consequently is very gh 
elicious touc wit! t a trace of « it or spi 


‘THE AMERICAN: VIEW 





The United States and the War 


By GILBERT VIVIAN SELDES. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


“With real illumination, takes us through that fateful period of 
thirty months of war, during which Brita iin we ote the States so 
keenly. ... America has joined the Allies but that fact increases 
rather than detracts from the book’s value.’’-—Teacher’s World 





Economic Cents 1815 wal 


1914 


By H. R. HODGES, B.Sc. (Econ.) 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 

A book of facts concerning a century’s progress in the material 
welfare of the people of England, comparing their economik 
position and power, occupations and remuneration at the end 
of one great European war and the outbreak of a greater. 

The book, with its interesting tables and diagrams, gives a 
clear picture of the improvement, and it will also refresh the 
memories of the conditions and outlook of the people in the last 
days of peace. 


The American 


Enforce Peace 


By C. R. ASHBEE. With an Introduction 
by G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. 
, Heme yy what may well | pro ve to be, when peace terms come to | 
discussed, a subject of trans« importance It has the advantage 


of a notable introduction by “Mr - G. Lowes Dickinson Teacher 
World 


League to 


2s, 6d. net 


Professionalism and Originality 


With Some Suggestions for National Recon- 
struction. By F.H. HAYWARD, D.Litt., B.Sc. 


“One of those exceptional works which a man must read 


or ¢ se 
feel himself a rank outsider in the course of whatever sociological dis 
cussions he may listen to during the next few years Everyman 
“His stirring and generous gospel will have a wholesome and 
quickening influence on the soul of the public.”—Literary ui 
“The variou committees “ im find anyw L 
better source-book of ideas than this stirring volume 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 





Root and Branch 


By R. ALLATINI. 
Crown 8vo. Os. 
A striking novel, portraying the lives of wealthy Polish Jews, 
resident in London, with wide-spread ramifications abroad. <A 
dramatic, yet humorous book, written with uncommon insight 


The Dreams of Orlow 


By A. M. IRVINE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


“A remarkable and fascinating book with much } 1 
description and witty dialogue.”—Light 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“A Student in Arms.’’ (Second Series). By Donald Hankey. 
(Melrose. 5s. net.) 

“Lollingdon Downs and other Poems.” 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“'?he Invasion and the War in Belgium from Liége to the Yser.’’ 
By Léon van der Essen. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 

* Helen of Four Gates.’’ By an Ex-Mill Girl. (Jenkins. 5s. net.) 

“Le Monde Balkanique.’”’ Par Alphonse Muzet. (Paris: 


Flammarion. 3 fr. 50.) 
* 


By John Mase field. 


* * 


Bisitiocraruy is, in the main, a dull science, but it 
is possible to take something like a sporting interest in one 
of its activities. This is the detection and exposure of 
authors who have attempted to hide themselves behind the 
mask of a pseudonym or who have trusted to the more com- 
monplace veil of simple anonymity. It is true that Disraeli’s 
advice to young men who wished to avoid becoming bores 
was never to discuss the authorship of the “Letters of 
Junius,’’ or the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask. Yet, 
such is the curiosity of mankind, a writer who could 
remove the mystery from either subject would be sure to 
find readers. There is a grain of truth in the saying that 
every man at the bottom of his heart believes himself to be 
a born detective. For those who cherish this belief, the 
world of books gives “ample room, and verge enough ”’ its 
anonymous and pseudonymous characters to trace. Much 
of the tracing has been already done. A writer calling 
himself “ Olphar Hamst” was the pioneer, so far as Eng- 
lish literature is concerned, though his “Handbook of 
Fictitious Names” did not appear until 1868. There now 
exists a fair-sized shelf-full of books on the subject, most of 
them dictionaries, those of Halkett and Laing, Cushing, 
and Frey being among the best. But readers who prefer a 
more discursive treatment than the dictionary form affords, 
cannot do better than possess-themselves of “The Secrets 
of our National Literature,” by the late Mr. W. P. 
Courtney, an entertaining as well as learned bibliographer, 
whose death a couple of years ago was felt as a loss by 
those who have a fancy for the bypaths of bookland. 

* * * 

Many are the motives that have led writers to adopt 
pseudonyms. It may be modesty or it may be malice, the 
desire to avoid discredit should the venture turn out a 
failure, the wish to change a commonplace or inharmonious 
name for one that is sounding and attractive, or it may 
be the mere love of mystery. Mr. Courtney has made a 
collection of the reasons given by some of our women writers 
for hiding their identity. Thus the Bronté sisters 
took the names of Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell 
“from a sort of conscientious scruple at assuming 
Christian names positively masculine, while we did 
not like to declare ourselves women, because, without 
at the time suspecting that our mode of writing 
and thinking was not what is called feminine, we had a 
vague impression that authoresses are liable to be looked 
on with prejudice.” Other women writers shared the im- 
pression but not the scruple. Several have shown a peculiar 
preference for the name of George. The most famous of 
the ladies who adopted it, chose it because it was her hus- 
band’s Christian name, and added Eliot as “a fine, full- 
sounding name that matched her style and story.” In the 
case of George Egerton, too, it was family associations that 
suggested the Christian name, the reason for the other being 
that a woman’s name should be ‘‘ independent of that which 
belongs to her only by right of a husband.” George Paston 
took the name of George because “ it was lucky, and there 
were at that time no other feminine Georges in the field 
except George Fleming.”’ 

* * * 

In at least two cases, pseudonyms were adopted so as 
to avoid using names that had already won distinction in 
letters. Mrs. Mary MHarrison, a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley, decided to be known as Lucas Malet because she 
‘did not think it right to trade on the Kingsley name,”’ 


and had at her disposal the surnames of her grandmother 








and great-grandmother, “both women of remarkable intelli- 
gence and character.” And Miss Gwendoline Keats took 
the pen-name of “Zack” for a similar reason. “She felt 
that the name of Keuts had become the exclusive property 
of the poet.” The first name in John Oliver Hobbes was 
that of Mrs. Craigie’s father and son, the second was selected 
“because of the warring Cromwell,” and “ Hobbes because it 
was homely,” while the last of the three had the additional 
merit of recalling the philosopher of Malmesbury, and thus 
being a check upon its wearer’s “inclinations towards senti- 
mentality and emotionalism.” Brevity was one of the rea 
sons that induced the Comtesse Sybille Gabrielle Marie 
Antoinette de Martel de Janville to present her lively 
creations to the world as “Gyp.” She took it from “le 
petit chien (Jip) dans ‘David Copperfield,’” altering the 
spelling “pour que le pseudonym eit la méme initiale que 
mon prénom.’’ We reach the stage of pure utilitarianism 
with Sarah Grand, which was chosen as “simple, short, 
and emphatic—not easily forgotten,” and Sarah Tytler, 
selected by its bearer’s publisher because “Sarah had a 
certain mature, sagacious sound, while the surname of 
Tytler had many historical and literary associations.” 
* * * 


If women have often played the parts of “male im- 
personators” in literature, there are also cases of 
men who have disguised themselves in literary petticoats. 
We have the opinion of “‘ half the trade ’”’ that Mrs. Glasse’s 
‘Cookery ’’ was written by Dr. Hill, though Johnson had 
some doubts about this because the book speaks of salt- 
petre and sal-prunella as different substances. On the other 
hand, there is internal evidence of medical authorship, for 
nobody but a doctor would have been tempted to supplement 
the cookery recipes with “a certain cure for the bite of 
a mad dog.” Mrs. Beeton was, I suspect, another culinary 
expert whose cheeks were acquainted with the razor. In 
both cases the disguise seems to have been due to the pre- 
vailing bunt baseless belief that women are superior to men 
in the art of cookery. A better claim could be made for 
them as novelists, but surprisingly few men have aitempted 
to pass themselves off as women novelists. There is, indeed, 
the case of Jane Wardle, whose novels are believed to be 
written by Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer, and Mr. Laurence 
Housman must also be classed among the number if ‘‘ An 
Englishman’s Love Letters” is catalogued as fiction. 
Another example is that of Frederick William Robertson, 
whose “Female Life in Prison”? and “Memoirs of Jane 
Cameron, Female Convict,’ were assigned in books of refer- 
ence to “the expert in prison life, Mary Carpenter.” More 
famous than any of these was Fiona Macleod, speculation 
regarding whose identity was one of the active literary 
games in the opening years of the century. Since William 
Sharp’s death it has become known that while he and Fiona 
Macleod were the same, there existed between them a differ- 
ence almost amounting to dissociated personality. 

* * * 

A list of the leading English writers who at one time 
or. another have written anonymously or under pseu- 
donyms, surprises one by its length. Scott is, of course, the 
most striking example, because of his persistent refusal to 
lift the veil, of anonymity among the novelisis; but 
Fieldifg, Smollett, Richardson, Sterne, Horace Walpole, 
Bulwer Lytton, Charles Kingsley, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Mr. Hardy all belong to the same category; while the 
poets include Gray, Cowper, Crabbe, Byron, Moore, 
Shelley, Landor, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, 
and Edward FitzGerald. It may surprise some readers to 
hear that Froude published two anonymous _ stories, 
“Shadows of the Clouds,’ and ‘The Lieutenant’: 
Daughter.” The last is “long and deservedly forgotten,’ 
but Mr. Herbert Paul in his “Life of Froude,” says of 
the first, that “without literary merit, without any quality 
to attract the public, it gives a vivid and faithful account 
of the author’s troubles at school and at home, 
together with a slight sketch of his unfortunate love-affair.”’ 
A piece of information which I owe to Mr. Courtney’s book 
shows how universal is the practice of concealment among 
authors. Among my books is a volume bearing the title of 
‘““Modern Characteristics: A Series of Short Essays from 
the ‘Saturday Review.’’’ It was published in 1865, 
and, according to Mr. Courtney, it was “soon recognized 
as the work of Mr. John Morley.” 
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Aediews, 


THE CONVERSION OF MR. WELLS. 


“God, the Invisible King.” By HW. G. WeE.ts. 
6s. net.) 


(Cassell. 


Tus is emphatically not a book which priests and parsons 
should commence on Saturday night. We can hardly believe 
that Mr. Wells will have accomplished so much that they 
would feel they must abandon altar and pulpit on the 
morrow; yet they would almost certainly not sleep that 
night. Unless, indeed, they read on to the end, when it is 
even possible that they might go forth with the sense of a 
new commission for the Sunday. 

The trouble is that Mr. Wells has really found God ; 
but he is in perfect terror lest anyone should think this 
means he has been converted to Christianity or is about 
to take Orders in the Anglican Church. At the thought that 
some smug parson will thank God for the conversion of 
this notable sceptic next Sunday, he sets out to make it 
absolutely clear that this God he has found is not the 
Christian God. If, like Paul on the Road to Damascus, 
he has been converted by the sudden shining of a light 
brighter than that at mid-day, do not let the still much 
persecuted sect of Christians imagine that they are going 
to be let off because of that. He feels only the more com- 
missioned to wipe them out of existence. 

Mr. Wells’s béte noire is “little, red-haired, busy, 
wire-pulling Athanasius,” and he hates him and all his 
works almost as if he had once been a member of the 
Fabian Society. Of the creed which now bears his name, 
and whose origin has always been such an enigma, Mr. 
Wells now offers us the amusing suggestion that it was 
really compiled as a squib in order to overwhelm Trini- 
tarianism with ridicule; but our stupid theologians have 
never seen the joke and have actually adopted it as the 
sublimest exposition of the Trinitarian faith. Of course, 
you must always be careful about gibing at Christians ; 
they are so inclined to take’it as a compliment: take 
‘“‘ Christian,’’ ‘‘ Methodist,’’ ‘‘ Quaker,”’ as examples. And 
they will be bound to use this new book for apologetic 
purposes. 

Yet Mr. Wells knows what the Nicene controversy was 
all about. It was an endeavor to equate the Redeemer God 
with the Creator God. Now Mr. Wells believes that the 
Redeemer God may be known, and that He is worth know- 
ing, which he very much doubts about the Creator God. 
From the evidence He seems to him non-moral, “the Veiled 
Being of Fate,” while the God of the Heart is friendly, 
with a real character, and reveals Himself to men as their 
captain and helper. 

We are not told how we get to know the Redeemer 
God. He comes to us rather than we come to Him; but if 
we wait for Him in the silence He will often be found. 
He is shown in intercourse to be intensely personal, not 
to be used for magical purposes, or made to play provi- 
dence, yet able to help us and give us courage. He demands 
absolute submission to Himself, and this, and nothing else, 
is salvation. Although all fear of Him and even rever- 
ence in speaking of Him are unworthy, yet He calls for 
our absolute loyalty and devotion. Not that there is not 
a note of austerity in this relationship: He often brings 
the sword; He makes us conscious of sin, and then there 
is nothing but repentance and atonement if we are going 
to feel His presence still. But although He is God of the 
Heart, He is no private God, no merely personal ideal. He 
comes to us through others, because He is their God, too; 
and He is the bond of all love whether found in marriage 
or the service of humanity, for there is no satisfaction in 
either unless He be loved first. So He is fit to be the King 
of all mankind, and His religion is bound to become 
universal. It is made a moral charge against Jehovah that 
He would tolerate no other gods beside Himself; but this 
King will permit no other kings on earth. Cwsar and his 
superscription will pass. 

This religion claims to be founded entirely on experi- 
ence ; but you can argue from it that this God is no Ancient 
of Days: He had a beginning, He belongs to time, 
He is ever and He will never die. He is 


young, 





with us in the scheme of time, fighting with us all the way, 
and although He starts off with no omnipotence, He will 
win a kingdom for Himself and conquer death. That may 
not mean personal immortality, but so close is our joy in 
Him, that so long as He lives it is not death to die. What 
about that Veiled Being? Well, this God may one day 
snatch the veil away. 

But is this not getting very near to the Christian idea 
of the Incarnate Savior? Mr. Wells will neither admit 
the mythology of an incarnation nor identify this God with 
Jesus. This God who struggles with us will never submit: 
He is no pacifist. He will not be content with suffering. 
If He had a symbol it would be “Christ risen and tramp- 
ling upon a broken cros3.” ‘The resurrection of Jesus 
does not provide this triumph because it is only a myth. 
Yet Mr. Wells is continually falling into language which 
is simply Christ’s thinly disguised, and he admits that 
“there is a curious modernity about very many of Christ’s 
recorded sayings.” He likes the attitude of Jesus to 
harlots; though he does not say whether he equally 
approves of His attitude towards publicans. “He was a 
being of extreme gentleness and delicacy and of great 
courage, of the utmost tolerance and the subtlest sym- 
pathy”; but He is not the same as Mr. Wells’s God. 

When, however, Mr. Wells comes to discuss whether 
there is such a thing as sin and damnation, whether his 
God can save you from them, whether it is “in His 
nature to attempt all souls,’ whether those who believe in 
this religion should form an “ad hoc organization,” or pray 
together, he implicitly admits that theology has not been 
discussing about nothing and that Church and Sacraments 
are not “the diseases of Christianity.” His passionate 
attack upon the whole Catholic conception of Christianity 
is a well-recognized symptom. Men do not fear the remote. 
He has evidently suffered from some bad samples of Angli- 
canism, and he sometimes deliberately selects the worst 
examples as typical, even taking British Israelitism as 
representative. Indeed, he comes under the very condemna- 
tion which he serves out to Metchnikoff; “he attacks reli- 
gion as he understood it when first he fell out with it fifty 
years ago.” And his whole attitude to creeds and theology, 
however pardonable it be when they have intruded beyond 
their sphere, he himself criticizes in his complaint about 
agnostics: “It is as if they accepted the living body of 
religion, but denied the bones that held it together.” 

But all Christians, and especially High Churchmen, 
should be compelled to read the book, though its theology is 
simply negligible. It is nothing but the liberalism that 
was fashionable a few years ago, and has now become as 
dogmatic and dead as the systems it attempted to sup- 
plant, and Mr. Wells has only himself to blame if he gives 
a further impetus to that movement which is taking so 
many of our younger men and women back to Nica and 
to the Sacrament, just because they have the experience 
which he here so vividly describes. There are thousands in 
the Catholic Faith who will respond to everything he says 
about the inner experience; only they are able to identify 
their God more closely, and they have no fear that He may 
be one day overcome by the Veiled Being. Rather the 
prefessional exponents of creeds and the priestly custodians 
of sacraments ought to ask themselves how it is that Mr. 
Wells should have mistaken what they are standing for. 
It is not entirely his fault. The phenomenon of which 
Mr. Wells is an example has been ably diagnosed in 
Moberly’s ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood,’? and the remedy 
should not be far to seek. “It is, perhaps, the 
first instinct of a piety which, while genuine, is 
inexperienced and ill-informed, to try to realize its 
new-found earnestness, not by means of, but in contrast 
with, the traditionally received expressions of piety. 
The man who, living in the midst of Christian tra- 
ditions and customs, wakes up for the first time to 
a real sense of personal religion, does often, not 
quite unnaturally, identify the whole fabric of Christian 
traditions, in the practice of which he himself has reli- 
giously slumbered, with the slumber in which he had 
practised them, and seems to find in his very revolt against 
traditionally orthodox faith and practice, a pledge of his 
personal reality. With all this instinct .... it is possible 
to feel a great deal of sympathy.” 

W. E. Orcnarp. 
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TURNER. 
By EDWARD SHILLITO. 
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(Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 
Iv there is one thing we can say about Mr. Turner without 
leaping into the dark, it is that he is a romantic poet. He 
will have nothing to do with slums and door-handles unless 
to huddle them into a little corner of his imagination for 
derision. Curiously enough, he seems wedded to two distinct 
methods of expressing himself—that of the long, ambitious, 
irregularly rhymed anapestic or dactylic poem, charged 
with fond speculation, and that of the neat, short, more 
objectic lyric. It is notable how this juxtaposition puts its 
weight against the already tottering fallacy that the lyric 
is born of a purely subjective impulse. At any rate, we 
prefer Mr. Turner’s lyrics to his odes, not because the latter 
are inferior, but simply because they are more poetic :— 
‘*T walked home with a gold dark boy, 
And never a word I'd say, 
Chimborazo Cotopaxi 
Had taken my speech away.”’ 


‘Beyond the blue; the purple seas, 
Beyond the thin horizon’s line, 
Beyond Antilla, Hebrides, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Caribbees, 
There lies the land of Yucatan. . 


‘The land, the land of Yucatan, 

The low coast breaking into foam, 

The dim hills where my thoughts shall roam, 
The forests of my boyhood’s home, 


19> 


The spiendid dream of Yucatan! 


Or in the poem about the cock crowing on Clapham Common, 
which has a heavy, opiate beauty- in exact conformity with 
its remote and romantic meaning : 
“ Not a tiger, not a lion, 
Not an Eastern potentate, 
Not a prophet out of Zion, 
Not a Western magnate 
Gazed with such an agate vision 
Outward upon fate! 
**Readily the Moon reflected 
That ronnd, staring eye, 
Watching all the forest murder 
Spotted tigers drifting by, 
Hooded serpents, elephants 
Sharpening curves of ivory.’’ 
It is not difficult to see from these extracts that Mr. Turner 
has an individual quality. The large poems, with their 
intellectual stress, are more experimental, and Mr. Turner 
has not always been able to keep his head above words. 
The contrast between their giddiness, their whirl of symbols, 
and tho clear, definite accomplishment of the romantic 
lyrics, with their sense of composition and their comely 
lines, is not altogether to be regretted. It shows that Mr. 
Turner is still wrestling with his muse. Indeed, he is one 
of the few poets undivulged to fame, about whom one dare 
use that disillusioning word—“ promise.” 

Mr. Shillito is one of those poets whom the critic gives 
up in despair. Not because he is too bad; not because he 
is too good; but because he seems to be “endenizened ” 
(as Lamb would say) in a mid-Purgatory which is too much 
in the air for definite judgment. He is, in fact, a fair poet, 
a poet of the temperate zone, removed from the heat of 
poetic virtue and the cold of poetic vice. ‘“ The Omega” is 
the last title he should have chosen. He is somewhere 
about “m.” We choose the best lines we can find in a quite 
creditable volume :— 

‘Who is it runs with eager feet 
In the morning along the street? 


*Tis the soul of man with the word long-lost 
Returning back from the Innermost. 


And nations, astir on the battle-plain, 
Will know that the soul is born again.”’ 
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We are glad that Oxford is still keeping its eye on the 
young poets, and it is to be hoped that whether the present 
poetic revival with chimney-sweepers comes to dust or not, 
the continuity will be preserved. Such experiments will 
always be certain of an audience, because the curiosity about 
poetic promise is apt to outlive (in these uncertain days) 
the credit of poetic fulfilment. There is indeed very little 
to choose among these poets, because there is very little 
to reject. They all achieve a certain standard. One 
curiosity we note. An odd weariness of the flesh seems to 
preoccupy them, which is not at all that pleasing Byronic 
shrug, which is so much more often the assumed attribute 
of youth than the actual one of eld. But here it is perfectly 
genuine, not gloom, not despair, not renunciation, but a 
kind of bewildered sadness. Mr. Robert Nichols more or 
less embodies it :— 

“Ts it home? 
Is it tears? 


Is it love? 
Is it sleep? 


But I have no home. 
But I no more weep. 
Love went by dumb. 
But I would not sleep.’ 


’ 


Another characteristic, less marked, is an effort towards 
intellectualizing poetic expression. It is a tendency by no 
means confined to Oxford, and a far more vital one than 
the free-verse movement, towards refilling the coffers of the 
muse. It is perhaps natural, therefore, that the abstract 
in language should dominate the concrete. For the inexperi- 
enced poet, this evil is almost inseparable from this good. 
As an antidote to these tendencies, and because it is perhaps 
the best poem in the book, we quote Mr. Sherard Vines’s 
“ Epiphany ” :— 
‘*An hour of May for me 

Is true Epiphany, 

When the birds sing to us, 

‘Creator Spiritus,’ 

And in each little nest 

The Lord is manifest; 

When thorn along the down 

Is white with holy crown, 

Where plover scream and sw 

Who their Master serve, 

And all the brilliant wood 

Is breathing God, 

Now no man may not see 

True Epiphany.” , 
A spontaneity, freshness and poetic reality (except for the 
anti-climax in the last couplet) in the best tradition of the 
carol. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s difficulty is that he is not yet able to 
escape through words into perception. Not that he is pre- 
tentious or a martyr to extravagant diction, but his verse 
leaves a rather heavy, opaque impression upon the reader. 
It is clad in woollens rather than mail :— 

‘*Long since the sorrows of the nightingales 
Came throbbing through the night to lattices, 
Where women watched whose amours had made 
The days of soldiers now gone out in mail 
And carven plate, with battleaxe and bow, 
Faring and fallen, or happily to be 
Now on some twilight road, a lonely spear. 


*} ] 
rich 


There is a wood in Warwickshire to-day, 

Haunted and hushed with midnight nightingales— 

O summer song. And there are fields of France, 

And fields, Olive, by many an alien sea... .” 
Nothing poetically embodied comes out of it. 

Dr. Pollen has us at his advantage in his metrical trans- 
lations from Russian songs and lyrics, because he knows the 
originals and we don’t. No comparisons are possible, and 
we do not even know to what extent Russian verse is 
susceptible to a corresponding English dress. All we can 
affirm is that Russia has won her literary reputation, not in 
verse, but in prose. We are compelled, therefore, to regard 
Dr. Pollen’s versions as English verse and nothing else. 
And that surely is the ultimate test—not the external one 
of accuracy or literalness. We do not for a moment assent 
to Lord Curzon’s definition of translation (from which Dr. 
Pollen quotes)—that the translator is ‘‘ merely the vehicle 
and interpreter” of his original. On the contrary, “the 
work” is, “ primarily,” the translator’s ‘“own.’’ One does 
not require theory to show it; there is the touchstone 
of example—North’s “ Plutarch,” Shelton’s “ Don Quixote,” 
Florio's “ Montaigne,’’ the authorized translators of the 
Bible, their books live; those of their more accurate 
descendants are dead. Dr. Pollen’s renderings are from 


Lucklin, Lermontnov, Tolstoy, Nekrasov, Nadson, Maikov, 
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Shenshin, &c., but either they are conventional or Dr. 
Pollen has made them so. 
From Lucklin : 
‘“‘A carpenter, a seaman, 
A scholar, hero, he 
With mighty genius on the throne 
A laborer was incessantly.”’ 
From Nadson : 
“ My Friend and my Brother—tired Brother and worn! 
hosoever thou art—give not way to despair! 
Though the False and the Bad hold unlimited sway 
O’er this tear-bedewed Earth that’s so fair.” 
The best is from Tolstoy : 
“ Believe it not, when in excess of sorrow 
I murmur that my love for thee is o’er! 
When ebbs the tide, think not the sea’s a traitor— 
He will return and love the land once more.” 

They are of the dead rather than the quick. Indeed, 
Dr. Pollen gives the impression that all the poems might 
have been written by one author. As it happens they are 
not—but we are judging Dr. Pollen’s, not theirs. 

Mr. Ledwidge is an agreeable poet of pastorals, who 
takes us an enjoyable walk, but not far. He has a happy 
way of rhyming and giving himself up to the melody of 
his stanza. This is not the poetry of original discovery but 
of a certain familiar charm and of a facility that neither 
conceals a talent for verse nor reveals more than it. Here is 
one of his best lyrics, ‘“‘ Crewbawn”’ : 

‘White clouds that change and pass, 
And stars that shine awhile; 
Dew water on the grass, 
A fox upon a stile. 


“A river broad and deep, 
A slow boat on the waves, 
My ead thoughte on the steep 
That hollows out the graves.” 
Mr. Ledwidge, if he is not a great, is certainly not an 
affected, poet. 





MADE IN GERMANY. 
‘* Economic Protectionism.” By Joser GRUNZEL. (Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Ir you would do as the Romans dou, you must go to Rome. 
If a nation accustomed to liberty desires to submit itself to 
political and economic bondage, it must learn from the 
Teutonic nations versed in these repressive arts. This 
obvious lesson has been driven home to us in a score of 
different ways during the past two years, until the servile 
imitation of Teutonic practices and precepts has become an 
almost automatic process. What more natural, then, that 
our new protectionists, filled with zeal for ‘ national 
economy,’’ should be driven for the intellectual defence 
of their position to those German and Austrian economists 
who have worked wut so thoroughly the theory and practice 
of this State policy? Since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain plunged 
this country into the Tariff Reform controversy fourteen 
years ago, there has been a large output of pamphlet 
literature in support of the new proposals, and a few 
seriously argumentative volumes have been issued in the 
cause of national or imperial economy. But no man in this 
country with the equipment and intellectual standing of 
the Austrian economist, Professor Grunzel, whose work, 
“Economic Protectionism,” has jvst been published in an 
English translation, has entered the field of controversy. 
Our new Protectionists will, however reluctantly, be driven 
to this enemy source for their best supply of facts, figures 
and arguments. 

In scope and arrangement of subject-matter, Professor 
Grunzel’s work is admirably executed. Tariffs which bulk 
so big in the vision of the business-protectionists are put in 
their proper place, as important, though by no means 
dominant, instruments in that highly complex State regu- 
lation of industry and commerce which is directed to obtain 
the maximum security and economic development of the 
national domain. After a sufficient preliminary discussion, 
in which the entire subordination of economic inter- 
nationalism to the permanent needs and interests of the 
nation-state is asserted and assumed, Dr. Grunzel proceeds 
to set forth in clear logical method, and with abundance of 
illustrative material, the various ways in which a modern 
State may, and does, regulate its relations of trade, invest- 


’ 


ments, and migration of labor with foreign countries to its 
own advantage. 

The statistical and legal-political account of the actual 
world-intercourse by flows of goods, shipping, transfers of 
capital and labor, and of the direct causes and effects of 
this various intercourse upon the economic situation in the 
country from which the flow takes place and that of the 
receiving country, is the fullest and best up-to-date survey 
in economic literature. In dealing, first, with Protection 
as it affects trade in commodities, the writer distinguishes 
negative and positive methods of regulation, Customs 
duties, whether in the shape of import.or of export duties, 
together with various sorts of freight-rate protection, and 
the incidental protection furnished by laws imposing 
hygienic regulations on food and cattle importation, &c., 
come within the category of negative protection. This 
State obstruction is often supported by concerted popular 
action through the instrument of the boycott. Positive 
methods of protection take the shape of bounties upon 
exports, freight-rate concessions, and other ways in which 
the State or organized trades endeavor to force foreign 
markets for the kinds of surplus goods whose exportation 
is deemed desirable from the standpoint of the national 
economy of exchange. In similar fashion, Dr. Grunzel 
surveys the administrative and business methods by which 
States encourage or discourage the importation and the 
exportation of capital and labor from and into their 
pelitical domains. The least satisfactory chapters are those 
dealing with the facts and figures of the flow of loan and 
investment capital from the Western creditor countries into 
the borrowing countries of the world. The defect is partly, 
no doubt, due to deficiency of reliable material as regards 
the amounts and distribution of the loanable capital of the 
world. But some closer research into the relaticns between 
business and foreign policy in the development of backward 
countries by banking operations, governmental loans and 
concessions, would have greatly strengthened this section 
of the work. The chapters treating of the migrations of labor 
and the various methods of encouragement and hindrances 
employed by different States are an excellent summary of 
the exceedingly voluminous material which Government 
departments are everywhere pouring forth. 

Though a comparatively small ammount of space is given 
to the discussion of the benefits of the protectionist measures, 
our new protectionists will derive much comfort from 
seeing their own prepossessions, prejudices, and the 
specious formule which set them forth, defended with an 
air of intellectual authority by Dr. Grunzel. Beginning 
with the dismissal of the possibility of any political entity 
wider than the existing state, he proceeds to argue how the 
State may apply itself to exploiting international economic 
relations for its exclusive good. The theory of compara- 
tive costs upon which Mill and Bastable in this country 
have based the advantages of free foreign trade, is con- 
temptuously dismissed by the simple but erroneous device 
of setting up a case (page 129) in which one of the countries 
concerned is so markedly inferior in productive power as 
to make it unlikely that it can carry on any foreign trade, 
and citing this case as a refutation of the Free Trade 
theory. Other familiar arguments are directed to show that 
protective measures can secure stability of employment and 
markets, and .can maintain the conditions which will 
enable goods to be produced at the lowest costs. 

Dr. Grunzel, however, by no means confines himself to 
defending a “national economy” with self-sufficing necessary 
industries on grounds of political strength in the event of 
war. He has persuaded himself that a State regulation of the 
use of economic resources can increase the amount of wealth 
available by internal production and external trade for the 
nation. Continually he falls a victim to that ‘‘ distributive "’ 
fallacy which is the besetting sin of all protectionists, i.e., 
the notion that a policy which is advantageous if applied 
to a single business or trade must be equally advantageous 
if applied to trade in general. So, for example, he cites 
cases in which Tariffs are alleged to have caused an influx 
of capital from outside for investment within the tariff 
area, although reflection shows that this suckage of 


capital into a single subsidized trade must, by the damage 
which artificially enhanced prices cause in other trades, 
reduce more than correspondingly the fluw of capital into 
The case of the United States and Canada, each 


them. 
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Mr. Wilson's graphic word pictures and practical 

applications are most penetrating and informing, 

and his lucid and up-to-date treatment of the subject 
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The animated style in which the author portrays incident 
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The Rev. Dr. JOHN CLIFFORD says:— 


**Thank you for *‘ The Soul of France.’ 1! have read it 
with keen interest, It is an admirable settiny of the story 
of the spiritual life of the French people ; of the struggles 
and defeats, of the intolerance of Church and State, and 
of the heroic fortitude and unflinching fidelity of the 
faithful. tt helps us to see the France of yesterday and 
to-day. Few Britishers know France. Our antagonisms 
are over, but our ignorance remains. It is a great 
service M. Saillens has rendered to the Entente on the 
one hand and to the Gospel of the Kingdom on the other. 
The evangelist is rarely out of sight, and the throb of 
patriotism is on every page.” 


‘To those privileged to enjoy a personal acquaintance with 
Pasteur Saillens and the pleasure of spiritual intercourse with 
him, he is known as a man of great charm of character, with 
the delightful courtesy for which his countrymen are famous, 
and a choice Christian mind. Indeed he has ‘ soul’ very real 
and true, and impresses those he meets, not only by his 
——— of life and graciousness of manner, but by his 

epth of fine feeling and greatness of heart. As the leader of 

Evangelicalism in France he is well fitted to write on the 
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_ This book, the result of many years’ study and travel 
in the Balkans, gives 2 complete and scholarly account 
of the Serbian nation—dealing with the important 
strategical and geographical questions involved in the 
future of the country—and is intended to put Serbia in 
its proper relation to Balkan problems and European 
policy. 
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applying tariffs and bounties to suck in one another’s 
capital, is a sufficient refutation of this absurd reasoning. 
Again, Dr. Grunzel is exceedingly dogmatic in his unproved 
assertions (e.g., p. 64) that it is more advantageous to a 
country to import a given value of raw materials, or of 
productive machinery, than of finished manufactures, the 
underlying supposition being that raw materials are better 
because they will ‘‘ give employment”’ within the national 
area importing them. But this, like some other protec- 
tionist arguments, rests on a false assumption that there 
exists normally a deficiency of employment within the 
nation, and that therefore the more material upon which 
work can be anpeante the better. Nowhere does the writer 
attempt to grapple with the basic argument for Free Trade, 
viz., that protection forces the productive agents of the 
country into a less effective employment than they would 
otherwise have taken. In dismissing very briefly the issue 
of the incidence of import duties where the imports compete 
with home products, he does, indeed, admit that under 
ordinary conditions “ the duty will appear to a certain 
extent in the price,’’ but he still maintains that the 
foreigner can be made to bear part of it. He appears, both 
in this part of his argument and elsewhere, to adopt the 
vulgar protectionist assumption that somehow or other 
foreigners must normally be making a surplus profit on their 
export trade which under pressure they can be made to remit. 
But the most curious inhibition of ordinary reasoning power 
is exhibited in his apparently complete failure to see how 
the export of investment capital must compel corresponding 
exports of goods. In a brief concluding chapter on ‘‘ The 
Effects of Economic Protectionism in General,’’ a record of 
intellectual contortionism is achieved in an argument to 
show that Protectionism is really more favorable to the 
extension of world-economic relations than Free Trade. 
Perhaps some such conclusion seemed called for in a volume 
published under the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 


A POET IN THE RAW. 


‘A Vagabond's Odyssoy.” “By A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. 
(Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 





Mr. Sarroni-MippLeTon has visited many lands and fol- 
lowed innumerable professions. He has been stowaway, sailor 
before the mast, bandmaster, bushman, boundary rider, 
woodcutter, sundowner, post~ligger, snow-sweeper, painter, 
deck-hand, steward, author, and violinist ; and through all 
these mutations he has preserved the constant qualities of 
poverty and high spirits. Nearly every scheme that he has 
tried has failed; when he has made money he has lost it, 
when he has had a good job he has changed it for a bad 
one ; and his failures, on the whole, have cost him less than 
his success. To be 1 poet and a violinist was the aspiration 
of his youth. After reams of verse had been the rounds of 
publishers, one volame of Australian lyrics was at last 
accepted. The Press was kind; reviewers spoke of “ marvel- 
lous descriptive ability’ and “a real barbarian poet”; the 
writer dreamed of fame and fortune. But when the author 
wrote a request for settlement it was the publisher who sent 
in the bill. Again, Mr. Middleton’s violin playing once 
called forth a petition, signed by 300 names; but this was 
not a testimonial from enthusiastic musical amateurs, but 
a demand, headed by the landlord and signed by the neigh- 
bors, that the player should stop practising or leave the 
neighborhood at once. Yet no rebuff has quenched Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton’s spirit. Privation is his element, 
hunger his muse; of stout heart and stouter stomach, he is 
stayed with hard tack and comforted with crab-apples ; 
neither stoke-hold rat nor fo’c’sle biscuit have power to 
affright him; he has lived on green bananas and unripe 
oranges for a fortnight and maintained his admirable 
digestion unimpaired. His volume is a pean to youth and 
romance, and overflows with the engaging vitality as well 
as the exuberant sentimentality of the Vagabond, the verse- 
writer, and the American. Such appetite for life furnishes 
at least the raw material of the artist; but when Mr. 
Middleton remarks of Stevenson that “had he been able to 
cast aside . . . . all mechanical niceties of phrase and 
thought, and had written his reminiscences down in a book, 
the characters therein would have laughed and talked and 
walked with cinema-like realism,” we taste the green banana 





and are tempted to imagine that the writer’s critical outlook 
has been influenced by his indifference to the culinary art. 
Of Stevenson the man, however—his championship of 
women, his kindness to children and shellbacks, his interest 
and delight in savage customs—Mr. Middleton has nothing 
but praise. He and Stevenson went together to a Samoan 
wedding festival, danced with the bridesmaids and listened 
to the stories of the old Marquessan cannibal chief, some 
of which were grisly enough to satisfy the imagination of 
the author of “Treasure Island.” Mr. Middleton does not 
spare us the hideous side of savage life and some of the 
native customs, including the devouring of “long-pig,”’ are 
sufficiently unpleasant reading; but, to make up for that, 
the legends repeated to him by the Maori maidens are often 
full of poetry. One of these tells how, when the world was 
invented, the bright flowers (which were the souls of Samoan 
maidens) clung and climbed to the tops of the trees over 
which sailed a cloud with a cargo of male stars asleep on 
its breast. When the stars woke and saw the flowers they 
cried to the cloud to stop; so the moon struck the cloud 
with its magic breath and turned it into mist; then the 
laughing stars slid down in sparkling ropes of rain and 
mingled with the flowers below. This is how man and 
woman came to meet on the Samoari Isles. Another legend 
tells how the old god at the bottom of the sea fishes for the 
shadows of dead sailors, drawing in the sunset as a fisher- 
man draws his net. But the drowned girls and women he 
will not catch, in spite of the entreaties of the sailors, for 
he is a jealous god. So when loveless women come to the 
seashore they put their ears to the shells and hear the voices 
of the sailors calling to them. As for the drowned girls, 
they turn into ruios, or sea-swallows, and can be seen at 
early dawn flying into the face of the rising sun. Yet 
another tells of the beautiful youth Takarao, who pursued 
a maiden and clasped a bird; whilst the Maori story of 
the creation and fall of man is a picturesque sermon on the 
vanity of human wishes. 

Mr. Safroni-Middleton, like Mr. Joseph Conrad, knows 
and loves the sea-faring men, “the bravest and kindest in 
the world.” On his way to Yokohama he and a companion 
stowed away in a coal bunker, and emerging the third day, 
grimy and fasting, were set to work in the stoke-hold. For 
a week they shovelled coal and sweated into skeletons. Then 
Mr. Middleton, Orpheus-like, touched the strings, and, 
drawing iron tears down the chief engineer’s cheeks, fiddled 
his way up to the heaven of the grand saloon. As the ship 
was nearing Sydney Heads, the stowaways were brought 
before the captain, “an elderly, short-bearded man, with 
kind eyes,” who said :— 

“*Well, I shall have to hand you two over to the 
authorities when we get in. Have you anything to say for 
yourselves? ’ 

“*No, sir,’ I said; ‘only we are sorry for stowing away, 
and wish to thank you for your kindness to us under euch 
circumstances.’ 

si He said ‘Um,’ and then stopped walking to and fro 
to say, ‘ Have you got any money?’ 

“*Yes, sir,’ I said. ‘We'll go ashore and clear as 
soon as we get alongside.’ 

“*Pl let you off this time.’ 

“We both thanked him, and, half an hour after, the 
chief mate came to us and, saying, ‘Here you are,’ handed 
us ten shillings each.” 

These are some of the flowers on the wayside of Mr. Middle- 
ton’s pilgrimage through life. 





TYPES OF THE REVOLUTION. 
‘‘Tales of the Revolution.” By MicHAEL ARTZIBASHEF. 

Translated by Percy PINKERTON. (Secker. 6s.) 
In “Vales of the Revolution”—the abortive Revolution 
of 1905—Artzibashef’s talent appears to more pleasing 
advantage than in the translations of his other works. The 
violently erotic element is not here in evidence, and his 
cheap exaltation of brazen egoism that made “Sanin”’ the 
gospel of neurasthenic youth is little touched upon. The 
characters who appear in the five stories are typical enough 
of the atmosphere of feverish hope and despairing revolt 
of that sinister year—one of the blackest pages in Russian 
history, and with the destruction of Tsarism the move- 
ment of 1905 is now seen to have been the uneasy wave indi- 
cating the whole national groundswell. In ‘‘ The Blood-Stain ”’ 
we feel the rocking force of that warning wave, as it passed 
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or our children dying of want, she calls, though she is far away 
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crimes, is not only starving the people of that unhappy land, 
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Russia to help these poor beings, who seem to have lost all 
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on, to fall back shattered before the granite bulwarks of 
the Autocracy. The scene is a provincial railway station, 
where Anisinov, the station-master, is passing trains 
through to Moscow, filled with the eager faces of young men 
armed with rifles and revolvers, who flutter red flags from 
the windows and wave their caps to the hurrahing crowds 
gathered on the platforms. But, later in the day, a loco- 
motive comes tearing back to the station with the gloomy 
news that the line has been barricaded at Bologie, and a 
train of troops is in pursuit. The mob, under Anisinov’s 
directions, instantly set to work to block the line with over- 
turned carriages. The troop train soon arrives, draws up 
outside the barricade, and, after a short struggle, the 
soldiers outflank the revolutionaries, carry the defences, 
and shoot down the civilians with machine guns. 

In another story, “Sheviriov,’’ Artzibashef, with 
artistic prescience, indicates the heaving depth of 
the Sea of Labor and its class war with Capital, 
underlying the revolutionary movement. Sheviriov, a 
student anarchist, condemned death, who has 
temporarily escaped from the police, hires a room in 
a lodging-house where he scrutinizes the exploited inmates 
and argues with a fellow-revolutionary, Aladiev, over the 
persistence of the brute in man. Sheviriov’s deadly calm, 
and cold, sinister look show that he has lost all illusions, 
all faith in human nature. Life, in his experience, is simply 
a struggle between the strong and the weak, and his deadly 
hatred for those who grow prosperous on the exploitation 
of their fellows is balanced by his intense contempt for the 
idealists who work for and believe in “a golden future.” 
The insane logic of Sheviriov’s attitude is developed in his 
conversation with a starving locksmith, who narrates to 
him the sufferings of his fellow-workers in the mines. After 
repeated failures, the strike committee had succeeded in 
organizing better conditions as to hours and housing for 
the workmen. Then the Black Hundred joined in and split 
up the movement; the committee-men were “shoved into 
prison,” the Cossacks arrived and mounted machine guns 
opposite the mine, and the strike closed with the accom- 
paniments of “flogging, shooting, and rape.” Sheviriov 
hears all this recital with scathing contempt, tells the lock- 
smith icily that his life is of no value whatever, and that 
before the day of vengeance comes “he and his fellows will 
be all dead of starvation.” In a companion scene in the 
lodging-house we see Maximova, the mother of the sweet 
and gentle Olienka, betrothing her to the swinish old trades- 
man, Vasili, and the latter gloating in anticipation over his 
legal prey. These scenes of proletarian misery are wound 
up by a police raid on the lodging-house where the opti- 
mistic Aladiev is killed, after keeping the officials at bay 
while he tears up the papers and lists incriminating his 
comrades, Sheviriov escapes by the roof; but, hunted down 
the next day, takes refuge in a theatre, where he shoots 
indiscriminately at his pursuers and the terror-stricken 
audience. The close is melodramatic in its brutal realism, 
but Artzibashef indicates well enough the explosive force of 
passions long pent up without safety valves, and mercilessly 
repressed by the armed force of the rulers. 

Equally typical of the revolutionary atmosphere is 
“Morning Shadows,” a study of the failure of the 
three students, Pasha, Liza, and Dora, to achieve their 
indefinite, idealistic programme. The consumptive Pasha, 
having dragged the two girls out of “the swamp” of a 
happy home life, dies of over-work at the university. Liza, 
in her wilfulness, dismisses her honest suitor, Savinov, 
aud surrenders herself to a reckless, unscrupulous student, 
Kozenief. Her end is suicide. Dora, constitutionally timid 
and morbidly self-distrustful, tries to lose sense of her fail- 
ing Liza, by engaging in a vast anarchist plot, but, by blun- 
dering at the critical moment, she spoils everything. This 
study of idealistic neurasthenia is true enough of the period 
of 1905, and Artzibashef's tone towards young Russia is 
curiously compounded of sympathy and contempt. In read- 
ing him, one feels that the youth of the period had utterly 
exhausted itself in trying to force doors beyond its strength, 
and that the new impetus had to come from a general move- 
ment extending in ever-widening circles throughout Russia, 
till it had permeated the whole body of the people. Artzi- 
bashef’s “realism” seems to us typical of the confused 
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standards of a new bourgeoisie without appetite for old 
spiritual traditions. 
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The Beck in the itp. 


Tue Stock Exchange has not shaken off the Russian 
depression, though a slight rally set in on Wednesday when 
it became known that a Socialist Government under Prince 
Lvoff had been formed with the assent of the Workmen 
and Soldiers’ Council. Still, things are pretty bad when 
Russian 34 per cent. Bonds have dropped as low as 525. 
Another fall of 24 points would give them a yield (if Russia 
can pay in full after the war) of no less than 7 per cent. 
On the same day Russian Fives were 74, and French Fives 
81. Rubber shares are again active. Peace rumors are 
probably responsible for the continued firmness of gilt- 
edged stocks. Ease has returned to the Money Market, 
but discount rates have not declined appreciably. More 
and more interest is being taken in the British Trade Cor- 
poration. City firms are up in arms against the bestowal 
of Government favors upon Lord Farringdon and his friends, 
and the secrecy of the whole business is being sharply 
criticized. Some very important interests have been stirred 
into action, and it is believed that the new corporation will 
not be able to get much support from the bankers. 


Two Textite Company Reports. 

Two of the large textile companies have published 
their reports this week. The Fine Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, during the year ended March 3lst last, earned 
higher profits than they have done since 1908, and have 
made a further recovery from the depression caused at first 
by the war, as will be seen from the following comparative 
table :— 


1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Profits ... iets _ ... 588,800 609,600 391,100 535,900 710,100 
Deb. Int. ‘and Pref. Div.... 260,000 278,750 282,500 282,500 282,500 
Reserve, &c. = ..- 100,000 150,000 50,000 70,000 200,000 
Ordinary Dividend... 180,000 180,000 180,000 180,000 180,000 
(8p.c.) (8p.c.) (8p.c.) (8p.c.) (10 p.c.) 

Carried forward 255,500 256,300 134,900 138,200 140,800 


A sum of £140,000 is charged for depreciation, and provision 
is made for excess profits before arriving at profits. Deben- 
ture interest absorbs £110,000, Preference dividend 
£150,000, and Preferred Ordinary dividend £22,500. A 
sum of £75,000 is provided for loss on foreign debts, 
£115,000 for depreciation of investments, and £10,000 is 
placed to the insurance fund. After paying a dividend of 
10 per cent., as compared with 8 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares, a balance of £140,800 is carried forward. The 
British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ Association show an in- 
crease of £46,200 in gross profits at £253,800. After deduct- 
ing £62,300 (as against £43,900) for repairs and renewals, 
and £17,200 for expenses, there is a balance of £174,300, 
as compared with £148,800 a year ago. Debenture and other 
interest is £3,400 lower at £26,900 on account of the re- 
demption of £36,000 Second Mortgage Debenture Stock 
during the year. The depreciation fund is raised to 
£210,000 by an appropriation of £31,000, while the reserve 
fund gets £50,000, the same as last year. After making 
these appropriations, the distribution on the Ordinary 
shares is raised from 10 to 15 per cent by the payment of 
a bonus of 5 per cent., the balance forward being increased 
by £8,400. 
“ Jounnies’” Group. 

The reports of the mines under the control of the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company have now 
appeared—rather later than usual. The Consolidated Lang- 
laagte has suffered from the shortage of labor and other 
causes due to the war, the tennage of ore milled being re- 
duced from 636,300 to 627,050 tons. This was accompanied 
by a smaller yield and an increase of 1s. 7d. in the costs 
per ton, and, as a consequence, the dividend is slightly 
reduced. The tonnage milled by Government Areas in- 
creased by 168,000 tons to 744,000 tons, and there was a 
small increase in the profit per ton in spite of high working 
costs, net profits being £33,800 higher at £168,900. An 
improvement both in the amount crushed and in the yield 
is shown by Van Ryn Deep, and net profits at £496,400 
show an increase of £95,700. Although more ore was crushed 
by the Witwatersrand Co., there was a decline of £18,100 in 
the working profit. The results of the Ginsberg, New Prim- 
rose, and New Unified reflect the approaching end to their 
term of life. 
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